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ple keenly delight in the 


American peo- 


historical novel and ac- 


source ol 





cept it as a 


pleasure and_ instruc- 


tion, is conclusively its 
the 
land. 


shown by 


phenomenal sales throughout 
breadth of the 


regardless of topic or 


and 
book, 


class, that reaches a 


length 
Any 
five 
thousand copies is regarded by the 
trade as a success, but 
of Winston Churchill’s ‘* Richard 
Carvel,’’ half a million copies have 
been book, 
‘* The meeting with a 
like reception from the book-reading 
community. Mary Johnston's ‘‘ To 
Have and to Hold’’ has attained a 
sale that is almost without precedent 


sale of 


commercial 


his 
Crisis,’’ is 


sold and second 


among books of recent production, 
and the writers of shorter stories of 
a like nature have met with instant 
success. In spite of their quick suc- 
cession and multiplicity the book- 
lover, and that means about every- 
body, still yearns for more, for this 
great country, young as it is, has a 
rich and varied store of historic fact 
and incident, and he who will 
read therein. 


can 
The popularity of the 
present day American historical novel 
is still further emphasized by the 


fact that not a few of them have 


FEBRUARY, 


AND 


1903. No. 2. 
ITS AUTHOR. 
Cheney. 
been dramatized and are easily 


among the successful stage produc- 
tions of the season. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to attempt an explanation of the rea- 
sons for this deep-rooted and wide- 
spread the historical 
Certain it is that it exists, 
and it is of distinct interest to the 
people of 


interest in 
novel. 


New England, and yet 
more particularly of New Hamp- 
shire, that the climax of the season 
in historical novel production is the 
issuance from the press of ‘‘ Soltaire: 
A Romance of the Willev Slide and 
the White Mountains,’’ by George 
Franklyn Willey of Manchester. It 
is most emphatically a New Hamp- 
shire book, as its theme, scenes, 
plots, and incidents are all within 
the by one 
native to the state, printed in Con- 
cord and published in Manchester. 
But New Hampshire is not alone 
in appreciation of the great White 
Hills and all that pertains thereto. 
The interest in them is as broad 
and deep as the nation, and as the 
mighty avalanche on that June night 
in 1828 is one of the most tragic as 
well as singular events in the history 
of the region and mountains, the in- 
ference is but natural that ‘‘ Sol- 
taire’’ is a book destined to meet 


state, woven together 
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with a flattering reception not only 
from the untold thousands who have 
visited the locality and, therefore, 
have a peculiar interest in region 






“Shielding his eyes with his hand, Soltatre peered / 


and earnestly into the valley at his feet without mi 


muscle.”’ 


and event, but from the general 
public, for as said the entire nation 
has an interest in the White Moun- 
tains. 

The story of the annihilation of the 
Willey family by the hurling down 
of that mass of matter from Mount 
Willard is one that has always had a 
singular interest from the time of its 
occurrence to the present, and will 
have as long as the White Moun- 


— 
at 
ee ate 
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Thousands of 
people annually visit the spot, for the 
foundation of the home of the fated 
family still remains intact, the rock 

upon which the moving, sliding 


tains shall endure. 


mass split in twain, as it was 
hurled toward the valley below, 





is yet the safeguard it was on 
that terrible night, but the 
marks of death destruc- 
tion and waste then wrought 
The 
places where 
the bodies of the Willey family 
were found, save only that of 
little Martha, which was never 
discovered save in the romance 
of ‘‘Soltaire,’’ and the 
river, which yet flows down its 
as it did 
three quarters of a century ago. 

Thus does ‘‘ Soltaire"’ 


and 


still everywhere abound. 
visitor sees the 


Saco 
precipitous course 


have 
for its theme this tragic event 
and its scene throughout the 
White Mountains. The theme 
is one that piques interest at 
the outset, and herein does the 
book possess a decided advant- 
age from every point of view, 
and again as the scene of a 
romance no spot on earth can 
possibly be superior to the great 
s highlands of the North. 
In ‘‘Soltaire’’ Mr. Willey 
makes his début as an author, 
though as an editor and newspaper 
writer he has been known since his 
twentieth In his creation of 
‘* Soltaire’’ he has planned the work 
with consummate care and _ skill. 
From title page to closing word there 
is evidence of conscientious and 
painstaking work. Its dedicatory 
page is a fine example of the best 
type of English composition, and is 
as follows : 


er 


ving a 


year. 
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To Gen. M. C. Wentworth, like the writer, 
a native of Jackson, N. H., and familiar with 
the scenes depicted herein, this book is dedi- 
cated as a token of lifelong friendship and 
admiration. 


In his prefatory note Mr. Willey 
tells the reader that from childhood 
he has been familiar with the White 
Mountain region, and that as the 
crow flies he was born but a half 
score miles from the Willey house. 
Boyhood and youth passed 
the White Mountains, and 
every legend, tradition, and incident 
of the locality became, as it were, a 


were 
among 


part of himself. His familiarity with 
the scenes he so skilfully describes, 
his study of nature as represented 
in tree growth, in rock formation of 
the mountain rivulet, and in many 
other forms are admirable because 
actual and real, yet so rare and un- 
usual, that only an observant stu- 
dent of nature would discover them. 
Indeed, nature 
worth the price of the 
book to put into the hands of any 


boy or girl, let alone its value as a 


‘* Soltaire,’’ as a 
study, is 


historical narrative. 

Soltaire, the hero of the book, is a 
he could 
not marry the girl of his choice. 
On the night of the Willey slide he 
Martha Willey, then nine 
With all the rest of the 
family dead he takes her to his home 
in the fastnesses of Black mountain, 
and there she grows into beautiful 
and stately womanhood. As a re- 
sult of the fright and injuries re- 
ceived at the time of the avalanche 
her mind becomes a blank, as re- 
spects all her preceding life. Cir- 
cumstances lead her to an acquain- 
tance with a mountain tourist, John 
Wilbur, by name, and this acquain- 


recluse, made so because 


rescues 
years of age. 


tance ripens into love, and love leads 
to marriage. Soltaire, has 
proven a faithful guardian of 
Martha, heartbroken at the thought 
of her leaving him and his moun- 
tain home, called Soltaryage, at first 
consents to accompany them to their 
city home, but ere they had emerged 
from the mountain region he turns 
back to his solitary haunts. 


who 


Soltaire is by no means an impos- 
sible character. Time and again 
just such characters have been found 





ed back over his shoulder 


“Once he glan 


Pe 
with a look 
’ 


which Martha remembered the rest of her life. 


in the tragedy of real life. His self- 
imposed duty of caring for Martha 
was prompted by the noblest of mo- 
tives, and the story of their days and 
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in their mountain home is 
charmingly told by the author. 
The book opens with a historical 
sketch of the first settlement of the 
White Mountain region, the discov- 
ery of the 


years 


famous Crawford 
Notch, the construction of the turn- 
pike, the tenth in the state, as early 
as 1803, and incidentally the author 
notes that at the time of its completion 
it was no uncommon sight in winter 


now 


to see the road dotted for a mile ata 
stretch by teams from the region be- 
yond, laden with farm produce des- 
tined for the seacoast markets. He 
cites the fact that the Willey house 
was built as early as 1793, though it 
was not till 1825 that it became the 
home of the Willeys. 

the ac- 
settlements 
the 
hero of 
The time is 
the night of the avalanche, which 
nearly claims Soltaire as one of its 
victims. 


Immediately succeeding 
count of the pioneer 
among the White Mountains 
reader i$ introduced to the 
the book, ‘* Soltaire.’’ 


3ut he escapes, and in 
time to rescue Martha Willey. The 
author’s description of the slide, 


AND ITS 
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which is at the time of the first ap- 
pearance of Soltaire, is not only in- 
structive and interesting, but excep- 
tionally fine from a purely literary 
standpoint. It is one of the best 
word pictures in the book, and it is 
the simple truth to say that there are 
many such in the book. 
The traditions of the 
are collected and 


mountains 
detailed to more 
or less extent in the book as their 
importance would 


and interest 


prompt. One of the principal of 
these is the quest of the great car- 
buncle, the finding of which thrilled 
even 


Soltaire with exciting emo- 


tions, for he knew its possession 
made him enormously wealthy. The 
author’s description of the precious 
full, complete, and fault- 


lessly true to nature, and again in 


stone is 


this does he display a consummate 
skill in description, all the more ad- 
mirable because of its fidelity to the 
real. 

As a book ‘Soltaire’’ is clean, 
healthful, and entertaining. There 
is not an objectionable word or sit- 


uation in the entire story. The au- 
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thor, from his experience as a news- 
paper man, completes a picture or 
scene in a remarkably few words, 
but it 


entire. 


is, nevertheless, complete and 

The story is beautifully il- 
lustrated from drawings by Hiram 
P. Barnes, and the press work, by 
the Rumford 


Concord, is of surpassing excellence. 


Printing company of 


The opportunity for the dramati- 
zation of is great. It is 
already, as it has come from the pen 


‘* Soltaire’’ 


of Mr. Willey, a dramatic composi- 
tion, and the writer of this review 
cannot resist the temptation to pre- 
dict for 
production. 


it a most successful stage 
The of the 
story, its people, scenes, and plots 
all conspire to the entertainment of 
such belief. 


locality 


THE AUTHOR OF SOLTAIRE. 


If a book is to a reader's liking, 
interest in the author follows almost 
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as a matter of course. The initial 
volume of a writer is his formal in- 
troduction to the world at large and 
the paramount inquiry is as to 
who and what are his accomplish- 
ments and characteristics. If there 
are succeeding books the introduc- 
tion into acquaintance 
which expands and deepens the more 
the author is read. ‘Though person- 
ally unseen and unknown an author’s 
readers feel that they know him, and 
that there is a mutual understanding 
to that effect. In other words the 
popular author belongs to the public 
at large, and every one knows him 
if he doesn’t know them. The re- 
printing of the dedicatory page of 
‘* Soltaire’’ has told that its author 
was born in the town of Jackson, 
which lies at the southeastern gate- 
way of the White Mountains. His 
natal day was March 21, 1869, and 


ripens an 


thus he is but thirty-three, and just 





Birthplace of George Franklyn W 


ey—Sopr ng 
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at the entrance of a man’s best years. 
He was the son of John and Eliza 
(Dearborn) Willey, and the tenth 
in a family of eleven children, and 
likewise the seventh son. The illustra- 
tion of the ancestral homestead shows 
a typical mountain home of the early 
settlers, and is representative of 
those humble homes in which were 
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that labor is the pathway to success, 
and hard work alone, well-mannered 
and well-managed, has been the 
means of Mr. Willey’s success. But 
it should be added that the locality 
of his birthplace was calculated to 
inspire him with the incentive to 
work with ambition, 
and courage. 


self-reliance, 
He early determined 





Birthplace of George Franklyn Willey—Winter 


born and reared many of the state’s 
noblest women and bravest men. 
The White Mountain region was 
the playground ofthe future author 
in his childhood years and as he 
merged into his teens the same lo- 
cality afforded him opportunity to 
earn for his parents the means of 
aiding in the family support by labor 
in the hotels and their belongings. 


He thus early learned the lesson 


to lead other than a common-place, 
matter-of-fact existence, and to this 
end he went from the schools of his 
native Jackson to an academy in 
Bridgeton, Maine, where he was a 
pupil for a single season, showing 
marked ability for all round scholar- 
ship, and especially in elocution. 
He then went to Pinkerton academy, 
Derry. It was at this far-famed in- 
stitution of learning that he first 
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his venture 


made 


into newspaper 
work as the business manager and 
leading spirit in the academy paper. 
But at this time, and for several 
years succeeding, his inclination to 
a life-calling Was that of medicine. 
In 1892, while little more than 
twenty, Willey bought the 
Weekly Mail, a newspaper published 
in Derry. 


young 


This he pub- 
lished for eighteen 
months, making it better 
than self-supporting, and 
then selling it to financial 
advantage. Yet while 
conducting the Week/y 
Mail, Mr. Willey contin- 
ued his medical studies, 
eventually taking and 
passing the entrance ex- 
aniination to the medical 
school of Dartmouth col- 
lege. But another ven- 
ture in the field of gen- 
eral led him 
to postpone his medical 
studies. In innate 
fertility of resource, some- 
times called the posses- 
sion of the initiative, he 
hit upon the idea of a 
souvenir of the town of 


Derry. As originally con- 


literature 


his 


ceived, the project was 
on a small scale, a mere 
pocket affair as it were, 
but Derry and its adjoining towns is 
one of the richest fields of historic 
lore in all New England, and the 
proposed little souvenir grew into a 
magnificent volume bearing the 
name of “Willey’s Book of Nut- 
field,’’ and, in reality, a history of 
Derry, Londonderry, Windham, and 
the city of Manchester. 
more than 


It was a 
ambitious undertaking 
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for a man of scarcely twenty-five 
years, but its preparation and publi- 
cation showed to the people of the 
state that there was in their midst a 
veritable genius for work and enter- 
prise. 

In the national political campaign 
of 1896 Mr. Willey accepted the Chi- 
cago platform and ardently cham- 


pioned the cause of Bryan and free 
silver. He went upon the platform, 
appearing in many of the towns, 
and made for himself a_ brilliant 
record as a platform speaker. The 
fact that the campaign ended in dis- 
aster and defeat for his side of the 
game did not discourage him, as it 
did many another of its adherents. 
True to his very nature, he only 
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threw himself all the more ardently 
into the cause of democracy and 
bimetalism. Again did he dis- 
play that courage and self-reliance, 
that constitute so much of the man’s 
character, by a decision to publish a 
daily newspaper in the interest of the 
party platform of 1896. The out- 
come of this proposition was the se- 
curing of the Dazly People and Putriot 
newspaper of Concord. Mr. Willey, 
by his indefatigable labor, had se- 
cured a generous list of subscriptions 
to the paper and interested capital in 
the enterprise. Associated with him 
in the venture was a board of di- 
rectors, and ere many months had 
elapsed the two clashed, as is the al- 
most invariable result in such at- 
tempted management of a news- 
paper, and it was not many months 
before the property was assigned, 
and Mr. Willey found himself bur- 
dened with personal obligations of 
some eighteen thousand dollars. At 
the time he was only twenty-eight 
years of age, and to be thus ham- 
pered would have proved 
table about the 
most men of his age. 


a veri- 
neck of 
He lost no 


millstone 


time in vain regrets, but promptly 
announced his intention of going to 
work and 

pay off his 
picayune and cent-shaving natures 
harassed him 
Start anew, 


earning the money to 


debts, but creditors of 


at every attempt to 
and simply compelled 
him to settle his legal obligations in 
bankruptcy. Immediately upon his 
from bankruptcy he 
bought a bankrupt list of some five 
or six newspapers, paying the sum 
of five hundred dollars for the lot. 
The five hundred dollars he bor- 
rowed, and with the agreement that 
he should pay twenty dollars a 


discharge 
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month for their use. The first week 
that he published his new papers he 
pawned his watch and a cane, with 
which to get money to pay his em- 
ployés. His watch he was unable to 
redeem on time, and so lost it. He 
did, however, redeem the cane, and 
it is still in his possession, and he 


_has paid his employés every week 


without fail since starting on his 
and latest venture. The New 
Hampshire Publishing Corporation, 
the business interest of which he is 


new 


the head, has grown to the publica- 
tion of forty-one weekly newspapers. 
The entire plant is of the 
best equipped in New England, and 
everything is paid for. But not only 
this, Mr. Willey, in the past two years, 
has paid of his indebtedness, nearly 
eighteen thousand dollars, with in- 
The bank- 
ruptcy court had said to Mr. Willey, 
in effect, that he need not pay one 
cent of this great indebtedness, but 
he himself said that court of 
legal procedure could relieve him of 
a moral obligation, and so, like the 
man he is, he has paid more than 


one 


terest, at six per cent. 


no 


seventeen thousand dollars of indebt- 
edness into which the Concord ven- 
Such a record 
is, indeed, rare, and its rarity is one 
of the 
commercial integrity. 


ture involved him. 


saddest traits of American 

In the time since the collapse of 
the Concord Mr. Willey 
has established and created a mag- 


venture, 


nificent business enterprise in the 
New Hampshire 
poration; has extensively 
identified with mining and other en- 
terprises outside the state ; has large 
holdings of Manchester realty, and 
has built for himself an attractive 
home on Sagamore hill, and snatch- 


Publishing Cor- 
become 
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ing a moment here and there has Jennie Louise, daughter of the late 

created ‘‘ Soltaire.’’ Ira H. Adams, M. D., of Derry. 
Courage, hard work, well directed, He is a member of St. Luke’s M. E. 

and intelligence of the old-time New church, Derry, but St. James’s M. E. 

England type are the simple forces church is the Manchester church 

that have pushed him on to suc- home of the family. His member- 

cess. ship in fraternal orders is limited to 
In 1901 Mr. Willey married Miss a lodge of Odd Fellows. 


IF I WERE KING. 
By Thomas Cogswell, Fr. 


In the golden days of the long ago 
When the men and the women, I ween, 

All dressed in silks from shoulder to toe 
And knelt to a king or a queen ; 

When gallantry reigned in each lady’s court, 
And each knight a sword did swing, 

Then many ’s the duel each bright steel fought 
And should again—if I were king ! 


The customs fine of those olden days 
Should thrive like the flowers in June ; 

The stately march or the graceful maze 
Should move to the sweetest tune. 

The dashing knights in their silken hose 
Should songs of tenderness sing 

To the blushing dames in their regal clothes, 
Or lose their swords—if I were king. 


’Midst the jolly throng of those ancient years 
When the king and his knights did dine, 

The jester arose with doubts or fears 
And toasted his chief with wine ; 

The toast which he gave or the song which he sang 
Did joy to his countrymen bring, 

For always his voice with merriment rang 
And should again,—if I were king. 


To the charming air of those former times 
I would add a wee bit of a change ; 

I would place on the throne ’mid the ringing chimes 
A face which to them would be strange. 

I would give her the finest of satins and lace, 
And put on her finger a ring 

And then, while with cheering resounded the place, 
I'd make her queen—if I were king! 
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A SUMMER DAY AT THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


By Annette 


fea REE hundred and 
Wai eighty-two pounds, 
d'ye say?’’ ‘Caught 
by an old fisherman 
over seventy-five!’’ 
‘‘Yes, and with nothing but a cod- 
line.”’ ‘‘ Ye don’t say !’’ 

Such were the exclamations of the 
people gathered about the little 
steamer Vrking, as she lay at her 
wharf at Star island. At her side- 
rails the crowd were struggling to 
get a glimpse of an immense halibut, 
which was lying on the bottom of 
the vessel. Two elderly salts were 
discussing the beauties of the great 
fish and the good fortune of the fish- 
erman, who, after two hours of ex- 
citing labor, had drawn the creature 
into his boat. One of the old men 
reiterated to each new-comer, ‘“ Never 
but one of them critters bigger’n he 
was ketched anywhar’ nigh these is- 
lands !’’ 

In the little group, familiarly known 
as ‘‘The Shoals,’ there are six or 
eight islands, according to the ebb or 
flow of the tide, but only five of 
special interest. Appledore, the 
largest, celebrated as the home of 
Celia Thaxter; Star, which was the 
site of the ancient town of Gosport ; 
Smutty-nose or Haley’s, notorious 
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for the great good, and later for the 
great evil, wrought upon it, and Duck, 
which has the most dangerous coast. 
It was a glorious day in August 
when we sailed down Portsmouth 
harbor on our way to the Isles of 
Shoals. We passed the picturesque 
old wharves, the navy yard, where 
we saw the Aa/eigh in the dry dock, 
the green slopes of Seavey’s island, 
and sailed so near Newcastle that we 
nearly touched the walls of Fort Con- 
stitution and the great foundation 
stone of Fort Point Light. A dim 
outline of the rocky archipelago ap- 
peared soon after passing the Whale’s 
Back Light, and to watch its grow- 
ing distinctness was one of the fas- 
cinations of the little voyage. After 
an hour of exhilarating sailing ona 
perfect sea, the V7king landed at Ap- 
pledore, which is the most homelike 
of the islands, with its cluster of pretty 
cottages about the well-kept hotel. 
Going up from the wharf, we saw 
on our right the Thaxter cottage, 
with its vine-covered piazza and 
glorious mass of color in the bit of 
ground which Mrs. Thaxter de- 
scribes in ‘‘An Island Garden.’’ 
What wealth of blossom in that nar- 
row space! Surely this lover of 
beauty was not wrong when she 
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Tne Thaxter Cottage. Hon 


wrote in some of her earlier sketches 
that ‘‘ flowers fairly run mad with 
color’’ on these sun- 
bathed islands. ‘‘ The tiny spot of 
earth is like a mass of jewels.’’ We 
felt at last that the splendid coloring 
of Childe Hassam’s illustrations is in 
no wise exaggerated. 


wind- blown, 


Imperial pop- 
pies, rosy-red sweet peas, gorgeous 
hollyhocks, greet the vision of the 
passer-by, startling against the dark 
background of a bower of climbing 
vines. Inside the cottage is a room 
kept in memory of the poetess, and 
daily shown to many who loved her 
or her beautiful songs of nature. 
There is a well-worn path leading 
from the cottages through the rocky 
pastures to the great ledges facing 
the ocean. On the highest point 
overlooking the cliffs we found a 
small summer house, where the way- 
farer might satisfy his eyes with the 


M Tnaxter, Appledore Isiand 


beauty of sea and sky and distant 
line of coast. We wondered if Lucy 
Larcom sat here when she wrote 
The sea is wedded to the sky 
Element unto element: 


She spreads above him tenderly 
Her blue transparent tent. 


It would be impossible for one who 
had never seen these isolated islands 
to imagine such worlds of rock. 
‘*Mere heaps of tumbling granite in 
the aud lonely sea.’’ Haw- 
thorne’s impressions filled our minds 
to the exclusion of individual ideas. 
He says, if some of 
materials of the world 
remained superfluous after the Crea- 
tor had finished, and were carelessly 
thrown down here.’’ We came upon 
great dikes, where the _ traprock 
had been worn, by the ceaseless ac- 
tion of the surf, out from the grasp of 
the firmer granite. Small veins of 


wide 


‘*Tt seems as 
the massive 
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quartz and feldspar formed a net- 
work over the darker rocks, remind- 
ing us of confectioner’s frosting, and 
crystals of feldspar of tempting di- 
mensions, but with a fixed deter- 
mination not to be separated from 
the mother-rock, lay everywhere in 
sight. Weclimbed down many feet, 
sometimes having a natural staircase 
in the projecting points, at others, 
jumping, slipping, and sliding to the 
flat surfaces nearer the water’s edge. 
It required a vivid imagination to 
conceive of the calm blue water 
quietly washing the foot of the ledge 
on that sunshiny day, becoming the 
seething cauldron whose mighty force 
had torn, in the massive face of the 
rock, the irregular seams, jagged fis- 
sures, and hollow caverns above us. 
A rough cart-road, overgrown by 
grass and tangled vines, led around 
the island. In one large depression 
there were rotting timbers, broken 


bricks, and crumbling walls of foun- 
dations of old houses, the scars of the 
historic settlement of the years before 
Appledore came under the influence 
of the energetic constructive genius 
of the Laighton family. During our 
further wandering, through the thick 
growth of goldenrod, fragrant bay- 
berry, blackberry trailers, and purple 
thistles, we came upon the little 
spring said to have attracted these 
early settlers to this member of the 
group of islands. It was not ‘‘a 
running stream of sparkling joy.’’ 
From Appledore we took the noon 
steamer to Star. Here there is much 
less soil and the rocks are, if possi- 
ble, more apparent. There are few 
houses to be seen except those con- 
nected with the Oceanic hotel. A 
spirit of desolation pervaded the 
whole island at any distance from 
this pleasant house of entertainment. 
There was a weird sensation of being 





Cliffs at Appledore Island Tne irregular seam 


agged fissures, and hollow caverns above us 
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Dike on Appied 


re Island 


lost in a mouldering graveyard, with 
the possibility of the appearance of a 
grim spectre at any moment. It is 
true that Star island is one great 
burial ground. On our way to the 
pretty summer house, standing on 
the site of the old fort, we passed the 
first leaning slates, and, kneeling to 
decipher the worn inscriptions, were 
met with such information as this,— 


Death is a debt to Nature due, 
1’ve paid the debt and so will you. 


One tiny tilted stone, marking the 
grave of John W. S., aged seven 
years, gave the gruesome warning ,— 

Think of John Smith as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I, 


As I am now so you must be, 
Prepare for death and follow me. 
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Rambling about the 
southern part of the 
island we saw a sunk- 
en plot of ground sur- 
rounded by a decaying 


fence. Inside, bare 
weather- beaten juni- 
pers pointed naked 


branches, like skeleton 
fingers, toward a white 
shaft marking the sor- 
row of a family bereft 
of three little girls. 
Under one child’s 
name were the words, 
‘I don’t want to die 
but I'll do whatever 
Jesus wants me to.’’ 

Standing on a slight 
rise of ground is a 
monument to Captain 
John Smith, a triangu- 
lar pyramid of cement- 
ed blocks of granite, 
now minus the tall 
marble column, on 
which were decapitat- 
ed heads suggestive of the military 
prowess of this man of wars. 

Over a large portion of the island 
we tried to distinguish the stones up- 
heaved by nature’s rude hand from 
those placed so long ago to mark the 
God’s acre of the people of Gosport. 
At the head of a large number of 
these uncertain stones are two shal- 
low vaults covered by flat slabs, bear- 
ing lengthy and nearly effaced eulo- 
gies of the pastors and shepherds of 
the straying and unruly flock of Gos- 
port, Rev. John Tucke and Rev. 
Josiah Stevens, whose tender care 
brought many back into the fold. 
The influence of ‘‘ Father Tucke,"’ 
which extended through many years, 
is commemorated by the following : 











THE ISLES 


Underneath are the Remains of the 
Rev. John Tucke, A. M. 

He graduated at Harvard College 
A. D. 1723, was ordained here 
July 26, 1732, 
and died August 12, 1773. 

Aet. 72. 


He was affable and polite in his 
Manner, Amiable in disposition, of 
great Piety and Integrity, Diligent 
and faithful in his pastoral office, 
well-learned in History and Geogra- 
phy as well as general Science, and 
a careful Physician to the Bodies and 
Souls of his People. 


Krected in 1800 
in memory of the Just. 


Beyond this melancholy graveyard 
is the old parsonage, whose history is 
recorded on a tablet placed on the 
least dilapidated side of the building: 


This Parsonage 
was built in 1732 
by Rev. John Tucke. 
Taken down in 
1780 by his son 
in law and car- 
ried to York, Me. 
Rebuilt in 1802 
for Rev. Josiah 
Stevens. 
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The Old Parsonage, Star and 





Nearer the shore is the old meet- 
ing-house with square belfry, narrow 
windows, and oddly placed door, 


over which is the inscription, 


Gosport Church. 
Originally constructed 
of the timbers from 
the wreck of a Spanish 
Ship. A. D. 1685. Was 
rebuilt in 1720 and 
burned by the Islanders 
in 1790. This building of 
Stone was erected 
A. D. i800. 

















Gosport Meeting-house, Star Isiand. 
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From the elevation of the rocky 
foundation of this building White is- 
land is seen at the southwest, with 
its lighthouse ‘‘slim and _ lone,’’ 
where Mrs. Thaxter lived as a child, 
and of which she wrote,—- 


I lit the lamp in the lighthouse tower 
For the sun dropped down and the day was 
dead ; 
They shone like a glorious clustered flower 
Ten golden and five red. 


From the opposite shore Smutty- 
nose is visible with its few 
and more verdant pastures. 
these islands 
small boats, 
selves with the anticipation of visit- 


houses 
Both of 
must be reached by 
so we contented our- 


ing them another summer. 


THE 


By C. 





CHICKADEE. 


The whistle of the V7king recalled 
us to the landing, and we turned 
homeward, sitting at the stern for a 
last glimpse of the ‘‘ enchanted isles,” 
with Mrs. Partington’s once famous 
and always appropriate parody sound- 
ing in our ears: 


The Isles of Shoals! The Isles of Shoals! 
Where tuneful Celia loved and sung, 
Where the free billow eve: rolls, 
Where Oscar rose and Cedric sprung ; 
The summer glory gilds their shore 
And crowns the cliffs of Appledore. 


The city and the country’s muse, 
— Reporter’s pen and artist’s brush— 
Here let their admiration loose, 
And with ecstatic raptures gush 
While every soul enchanted guest 


Says “Other isles and scenes be —— blessed !”"’ 


CHICKADEE. 


Lord. 





Just out of doors, beyond the pane, 
He flits from twig to twig, his air 
A jaunty grace, yet, apt to deign 
A visit of the morning fair, 
He calls to me, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! 
And blithe all wintry days is he. 


His garb is plain, his sable cap 
Fits to his skull, and all his mien 
Bespeaks his mind that scorns the lap 
Of plenty, while full oft, I ween, 
He laughs at me, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee / 
He loves life’s care to spurn and flee. 


Light little vagrant of the sky, 
He fears not want nor heeds the cold, 
Yet through his pranks he casts an eye 
Within betimes—so slight yet bold— 
And chirps to me, 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee ! 
Please, sir, a crumb! and wins his plea. 











GENERAL GRANT'S 
COACH RIDE 


LOVE 


IN THE 


WHAT 


a great lover of horses is 


General Grant was 


almost as well known as 
the fact that he 


of 


was a 





and few 
This love for horses and his 


man action 


words. 


faculty of managing them was one of 
the traits of his character earliest de- 
veloped. ‘‘As a toddling baby his 
chief delight was to go out across the 
yard, where, at the hitching poles 
before the finishing room of the tan- 
nery, several teams were always to be 
found on pleasant days. He crawled 
about between the legs of the dozing 


horses and swung by their tails in 


perfect content, till some timid 
mother nearby, overcome by the 
seeming danger, would rush in to 
Mrs. Grant with excited outcry: 
‘Mrs. Grant, do you know where 
your boy is? He’s out there 
swinging on the tails of Loudon’s 
horses!’ but Mrs. Grant seemed very 
little disturbed over this motherly 


outcry; she saw that Ulysses under- 
stood horses, and that they under- 
stood him, so she interfered very lit- 
tle in his play with the teams across 
the way.”’ 

From his infancy he loved a horse, 
and learned to ride one long before 
he learned to read. He never was 
afraid and not only became an ex- 
pert driver, but an excellent tamer 
and trainer of horses even before he 


was twelve years old. He rode with 


OF 


HORSES 
WHITE 


AND HIS 
MOUNTAINS. 


STAGE- 


Bartlett Stevens. 


more than the skill of a circus rider, 
but his feats were for his own amuse- 
He 
not only loved a horse and knew how 
to tame, ride, and train them, but he 
early learned to know the points of a 
good horse, so that he could, before 
he was twelve years old, judge of the 
quality and value of one. 


ment and his own satisfaction. 


This love 
and power over a horse, manifested 
in useful and practical ways, shows at 
once both a genial side of his nature 
and the ability to dare and command. 
He could ‘‘talk horse’’ with any- 
body, and late in life often evaded 
too inquisitive questions or concealed 
his plans and purposes by a ready 
resort to that fertile topic of con- 
versation. 

In an account of his childhood the 
father of General Grant gives the fol- 
lowing interesting stories : 

‘‘The leading passion of Ulysses, 
almost from the time he could go 
alone, was for horses. The first time 
he ever drove a horse alone he was 
about seven anda half years old. I 
had gone away from home, to Rip- 
ley, twelve miles off. I went in the 
morning and did not get back until 
night. I owned at the time a three- 
year old colt, which had been ridden 
under the saddle to carry the mail, 
but had a collar on. 
While I was gone Ulysses got the 
colt and put a collar and the harness 
on him and hitched him up to a sled. 


never had 
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Then he put a single line on to him 
and drove off and loaded up the sled 
with brush and came back again. 
He kept at it, hauling successive 
loads all day, and when I came home 
at night, he had a pile of brush as 
big as a cabin. At about ten years 
of age he used to drive a pair of 
horses alone, from Georgetown, 
where we lived, forty miles to Cin- 
cinnati, and bring back a load of 
passengers. 

‘* When Ulysses was a boy if a 


come forward and ride this pony ?’ 
shouted the ring master. 

‘** Ulysses forward and 
The perform- 
Round and round and 
round the ring went the pony, faster 
and faster, making the greatest effort 
to dismount the rider. But Ulysses 
sat as steady as if he had grown to 
the pony’s back. Presently out 
came a large monkey and sprang up 
behind Ulysses. 


stepped 
mounted the pony. 
ance began. 


The people sat up 
a great shout of laughter, and on the 





Franconia Notch 


circus or any show came along in 
which there was a call for somebody 
to come forward and ride a pony he 
was always the one to present himself 
and whatever he undertook to ride, 
he rode. This practice was kept up 
till he got to be so large that he wds 
ashamed to ride a pony. Once, 
when he was a boy, a show came 
along in which there was a mis- 
chievous pony, trained to go around 
the ring like lightning, and he was 
expected to throw any boy that at- 
tempted to ride him. ‘Will any boy 


pony ran, but it all produced no effect 
on the rider. 
made the 


Then the ring master 
monkey jump up on to 
Ulysses shoulders, standing with his 
feet on his shoulders and with his 
hands holding on to his hair. At 
this there was another and a still 
louder shout, but not a 
Ulysses’s face moved. 


muscle of 
There was 
not a tremor of his nerves. A few 
more rounds and the ringmaster gave 
it up; he had come across a boy that 
the pony and the monkey both could 


not dismount. As Ulysses jumped 
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off he turned to those standing about 
and exclaimed: ‘ Why, that pony is 
as slick as an apple.’ ’’ 

In his memoirs General Grant re 
lates his first horse trade as follows: 
‘“There was a Mr. Ralston living 
within a few miles of the village who 


owned a colt which I very much 
wanted. My father had offered 
twenty dollars for it, but Ralston 
wanted twenty-five. I was so 


anxious to have the colt that after 
the owner left I begged to be allowed 
to take him at the price demanded. 
My father yielded, but said twenty 
dollars was all that the horse was 
worth, and told me to offer that 
price; if it was not accepted I was to 
offer twenty-two and a half, and if 
that would not get him to give the 
twenty-five. I at once mounted a 
horse and went for the colt. When 
I got to Mr. Ralston's house I said 
to him, ‘ Papa says I may offer you 
twenty dollars for the colt, but if you 
won’t take that, I am to offer you 
twenty-two and a half, and if you 
won't take that to give you twenty- 
five.’ It would not require a Con- 
necticut man to guess 
finally agreed upon. This story is 
nearly true. I certainly showed very 
plainly that I had come for the colt 
and meant to have him. 


the price 


I could not 
have been over eight years old at the 
time. The transaction caused me 
great heart burning. The story got 
out among the boys of the village, 
and it was a long time before I heard 
the last of it. Boys enjoy the mis- 
ery of their companions, at least vil- 
lage boys in that day did, and in 
later life I have found that all adults 
are not free from the peculiarity. I 
kept the horse until he was four 


years old, when he went blind, and I 


sold him for twenty dollars. When 
I went to Maysville to school, in 
1836, at the age of fourteen, I recog- 
nized my colt as one of the blind 
horses working on the tread-wheel of 
the ferry boat. 

‘‘ When I was fifteen years of age”’ 
writes General Grant, ‘* while at Flat 
Rock, at the house of a Mr. Payne, 
whom I was visiting with his brother, 
a neighbor of ours in Georgetown, I 
saw a very fine saddle horse, which 
I rather coveted, and proposed to Mr. 
Payne, the owner, to trade him for 
one of the two I was driving. Payne 
hesitated to trade with a bov, but 
asking his brother about it, the lat- 
ter told him that it would be all right 
as I did as I pleased with the horses. 
I was seventy miles from home with 
a carriage to take back, and Mr. 
Payne said be did not know that his 
horse had ever had a collar on. I 
asked to have him hitched to a farm 
wagon and we would soon see 
he would work. It was 
evident that the horse had 
never worn harness before, but he 
showed no viciousness and I ex- 
pressed a confidence that I could 
manage him. 


whether 
soon 


A trade was at once 
struck, I receiving ten dollars dif- 
ference. 

‘“The next day Mr. Payne, of 
Georgetown, and I started on our 
return; we got along very well for a 
few miles, when we encountered a 
ferocious dog that frightened the 
horses and made them run. The 
new animal kicked at every jump he 
made. I got the horses stopped, 
however, before any damage was 
done and without running into any- 
thing. After giving them a little 
rest, to quiet their fears, we started 
again. That instant the new horse 
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kicked and started to run once more. 
The road we were on struck a turn- 
pike within half a mile of the point 
where the second runaway com- 
menced, and there was an embank- 
ment twenty or more feet deep on 
the opposite side of the pike. I got 
the horses stopped on the very brink 
of the precipice. My new horse was 
trembling like an aspen, but he was 


not half so badly frightened as my 


companion, Mr. Payne, who deserted 
me after this last experience and 
took passage on a freight wagon for 
Maysville. Every time I attempted 
to start my new horse would com- 
kick. 


dilemma for a time. 


mence to I was in quite a 
Once in Mays- 
ville I could borrow a horse from an 
uncle, lived there, but I was 
more than a day’s travel from that 


point. Finally I took out my ban- 


who 
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danna, the style of handkerchief in 
universal and with this 
In that way I 
safely the next 
day, no doubt much to the surprise 
of my friend. 
horse from my uncle, and the fol- 
lowing 


use then, 
blindfolded my horse. 
reached Maysville 
Here I borrowed a 


day we 
journey.’’ 

While a lad at school General 
Grant was not especially noted for 
progress in the three R’s, but he was 
the delight of the small boy’s heart, 
for he knew how to ‘‘ draw a horse 
and put a man on him.’’ 

At West Point he became the most 
daring the 
and during his furlough days, spent 
at home, his father, ‘‘in his bound- 
less pride of his boy,’’ provided him 
with a fine young colt to ride, and, 
‘‘ after a day at home, he rode like a 
pursued Sioux over to Georgetown 


proceeded on our 


horseman in academy, 


to see the girls and boys of his ac- 
quaintance.’’ It is remembered that 
he used to drive over ‘‘ like Jehu and 
load in some old friends and go off 
whizzin’.’’ 

“ One afternoon in June, 1843, while 
I was at West Point, a candidate for 
admission to the military academy, I 
wandered into the riding hall where 
the members of the graduating class 
were going through their final 
mounted exercises before Maj. Rich- 
ard Delafield, the distinguished en- 
gineer [then superintendent] of the 
academic board, and a large assem- 
blage of spectators. 

‘When the regular exercises were 
completed, the class still mounted 
was formed in through the center of 
the hall. The riding master placed 
the leaping bar higher than a man’s 
head and called out ‘‘ Cadet Grant !”’ 
A clean-faced, slender young fellow, 


about one hundred and 
pounds, dashed from the 
ranks on a powerfully built chestnut- 
sorrel horse, and galloped down the 
opposite side of the hall. As he 
turned at the farther end and came 
into the straight stretch across which 
the bar was placed the horse in- 
creased his pace and measured his 
strides for the great leap before him, 
bounded into the air and cleared the 
bar, carrying his rider as if man and 
beast were welded together, the spec- 
tators were breathless. 

‘“* Very well done, sir,’ growled 
Herschberger, the ringmaster, and 
the class was dismissed.’’—JAMEs B. 
FRYE. 

When spoken to about this feat 
Cadet Grant was accustomed to smile 
a little bashfully, and retreat by 
saying, ‘‘ Yes, York was a wonder- 
fully good horse.’’ The bar which 
he leaped marked five feet six anda 
half inches high,—a mark, it is said, 
which has never surpassed. 
He left West Point ‘‘a kind, oblig- 
ing, clean-lipped, good-hearted coun- 
try boy, who could ride a horse over 
a picket fence or across a tight rope.” 

It is related of General Grant that 
he proposed to Miss Julia Dent while 
driving with her, and after having 
crossed a frail bridge which was 
nearly submerged in a swollen, turbid 
creek. 

On approaching the bridge Miss 
Dent became apprehensive and said, 
‘‘Are you sure it is all right ?’’ ‘‘ Oh, 
yes ; 


weighing 
twenty 


been 


it’s all right,’’ he replied, man 
fashion to woman’s fears. ‘‘ Well, 
now, Ulysses, I’m going to cling to 
you if we go down,”’ Miss Dent said. 
’ he replied, 
and drove on resolutely across, while 
the scared girl clung to his arm. 


‘“We won’t go down,’ 
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She released her hold as they reached 
the other side in safety, and he drove 
on in thoughtful silence. At length 
he cleared his throat,—‘‘ Julia, you 
spoke just now of clinging to me no 


matter what happened. I wonder if 


Ly 





near Profile House 


you would cling to me all through 
my life.’’ 

An incident connected with Gen- 
eral Grant’s sojourn among the Mexi- 
cans is the following horse story told 
by Professor Coppeé, one of his com- 
panions-in-arms: During their resi- 
dence at the capital of the Montezu- 
mas, Grant, who was always an ad- 
mirable horseman, owned a fiery and 
spirited stallion. A Mexican gentle- 
man, with whom he was upon friendly 
terms, asked the loan of the horse: 
Grant said afterward, ‘‘I was afraid 
he could not ride him, and yet I 
knew if I said a word to that effect, 
the suspicious Spanish nature would 
think I did not want to loan him.’’ 
The result was the Mexican mounted 
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him, was thrown before he had gone 
two blocks, and killed on the spot. 

In the battle of Monterey Colonel 
Garland finding that his ammunition 
was running low and that it was be- 
coming necessary to get word to 
General Twiggs, his division com- 
mander, calling for ammunition or 
reinforcements, called for volun- 
teers. 

‘*Men, I’ve got to send some one 
back to General Twiggs. It’s a 
dangerous job and I don’t like to 
order any man to do it; who’ll volun- 
teer?’’ ‘‘I will,’’ said Quartermas- 
ter Grant, promptly, ‘‘I’ve got a 
horse.’’ ‘‘ You’re just the man to 
do it. Keep on the side streets and 
ride hard.’’ Grant needed no direc- 
tion for he was among the best horse- 
men in the entire command, and had 
been instructed by the Comanches. 
He swung himself over his saddle, 
and with one heel behind the cantle 
and one hand wound in his horse’s 
mane, dashed at full gallop down a 
side street leading to the north, a 
street which looked like a dry canal. 
At every crossing he was exposed to 
view, and the enemy, getting his 
range, sent a slash of bullets after 
him as he flashed past. Hanging 
thus, he forced his horse to leap a 
four-foot wall. He rode to the north 
till safely out of fire, then regaining 
his seat he turned to the east, and in 
a few moments’ time drew rein be- 
fore General Twiggs and breathlessly 
uttered his message. The ride for 
ammunition was much talked of 
the men and _ everybody 
praised him. 


among 


Soon after his marriage, as quarter- 
master of his regiment, he was sta- 
tioned at Sackett’s Harbor, a dreary, 
forlorn outpost in northern New 
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York on the shores of Lake Ontario. 
There with his wife he lived very 
modestly, and his only dissipation was 
owning a fast horse. He still hada 
passion for horses and was willing to 
pay a high price to get a fine one. 
Life at the and 
changeless and in playing games to 
pass away the time Lieutenant Grant 
soon became a good checker player 
and ‘‘ worsted everybody at the bar- 
racks.”’ 


barracks was slow 


Occasionally he would ride 
over to Watertown to meet and van- 
quish an expert. The distance was 
ten miles, and he generally rode it 
in forty-five minutes; he could n't 
abide a slow horse. 

A few months later he returned to 
Detroit. A French Canadian of the 
town, named David Cicotte, owned a 
small and speedy mare, which Grant’s 
keen eyes had observed and coveted, 
and which he bought as soon as his 
means allowed. This under 
Grant’s training, became so speedy 


mare, 





that he was soon ‘‘able to show the 
back of his buggy to almost anything 
in town.’’ 

His swift driving caused him to 
be observed and remembered by the 
people of Detroit far beyond any 


IOI 


other deed or characteristic. Every- 
body knew Lieutenant Grant (and 
his Cicotte mare) by sight. Other- 
wise his life was very methodical. 
Except for his fast driving he lived 
inconspicuously. He loved horses, 
no doubt of that. He used to race 
Saturdays way out on Fifth avenue, 
which was then a foremost racing 
ground for the citizens. On bright 
midwinter days every driving team 
in Detroit would Every 
man who had a horse took part and 
Grant was always there with his lit- 
tle pony, which he bought of Dave 
Cicotte. 

At an early period of General 
Grant’s command, in the battle of 


be there. 


Belmont while embarking troops, 
Grant rode back alone to visit a 
rear guard he had posted. He was 


amazed to find that they had fled to 
the boats. This reconnoitering nearly 
led to his capture, for when he came 
back the boats were under fire of the 
enemy’s musketry, and were strug- 
gling to get out in the stream, each 
with the landward wheel spinning 
uselessly in the air, the far side being 
overcrowded with fleeing soldiery. 
The general's uniform was covered 
by a sort of rain coat, and his boat’s 
captain gave him no thought, and 
was steaming away when an officer 
cried out,—‘‘ Put in your boat; that 
is General Grant.’’ There was no 
path down the steep bank, but Grant’s 
marvelous command over horses came 
into use. At his word the horse put 
his fore feet over the bank, slid down 
the sand on his haunches, and trotted 
aboard over a single gang-plank. 
Who does not remember the descrip- 
tion given of General Grant at Fort 
Donelson as he received a note from 
the helpless commander of the flotilla, 
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asking him to come to the flagship 
as he was too much injured to leave 
the boats? The general 
mounted and rode away. 
were very bad, and he could not 
move out of a walk. He came on 
the boat wearing a battered old hat, 
the muddiest man in the army. He 
was chewing a cigar, and was per- 
fectly cool and self-possessed. He 
found the commander and his boats 
about equally disabled. After a con- 
ference with him Grant gave him 
leave to retire, and he started upon 
his return to the front. 

On his way he met his aide, white 
with alarm and excitement. ‘‘ The 
enemy has made a fierce attack on 
the forces of McClernand!’’ Grant 
set spur to his horse and left the aide 
far behind. 


at once 
The roads 


He came upon the scene 
of action, his old ‘‘ clay bank ’’ spat- 
tering the yellow mud in every direc- 
tion,—a most welcome figure. ‘‘ Old 
Jack,’’ the ‘‘clay bank,’’ ‘‘ Egypt,”’ 
a thoroughbred from southern IIli- 
nois, and ‘‘ Jeff Davis,’’ a horse cap- 
tured on Davis plantation in Missis- 
sippi, were familiar names all through 
General Grant’s campaign. 

For himself he found no time for 
the decorative ceremonials of official 
dress, but ‘‘ his horse was always as 
smooth as silk, and his trappings in 
order.’’ General Grant would 
see an animal abused. 


not 
Once in the 
wilderness campaign he came upon 
horse most 
cruelly and with a sudden rush he 
felled the miscreant with a clubbed 
musket. 

At the close of the war, on the 
evening of the first day of the review 
in Washington, General 
mounted his horse and rode 
the avenue. 


a teamster beating a 


Grant 
down 
It was a business trip 
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and not intended in the least as a 
participation in the display, but it 
afforded the people an opportunity to 
see the general of the armies. As 
he rose to his saddle he seemed to be 
transfigured. From the compact, 
meditative man he be- 
came the man who had pursued Lee 
pitilessly from Petersburg to Appo- 
mattox, who could ride all day and 
sleep on the ground all night, who 
had sent his army whirling against 
Jackson, only to turn and face Pem- 
berton the next day at Champion’s 
Hill. Here was the ‘‘ man on horse- 
back.’’ His horse shone like bur- 
nished bronze; his uniform was new 
and well-fitting, and in perfect order ; 
his new sugar-loaf hat added to his 
stature, and his gloved hands held 
the bridle reins with the careless ease 
of a 


inert, and 


The crowds 
broke into thunders of greeting as he 


born horseman. 
For the 
first time the people of Washington 
had seen General Grant, the soldier, 
as his men knew him on the field of 
battle. 

At the Astor House in New York, 
where he received the 


swept by at a swift gallop. 


officials and 
the throngs of people eager to meet 
him, to one lady who was solicitous 
in regard to his health he answered, 
that ‘‘it is not very good, but I can 
ride all day on horseback and sleep 
all night on the ground very easily.’’ 

The ‘‘I will’’ of Chicago equalled 
the enthusiasm of New York in its 
outpouring. All that a_ grateful 
and admiring people could do they 
did. Mounted on ‘‘ Old Jack,’’ the 
clay-bank war horse, who bore him 
on the field at Donelson, he made his 
way up the street in the procession, 
while the city, apparently, 
gathered on the sidewalk to see him 


whole 





emmeers 
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pass. He was without spurs, and 
‘*Old Jack,’’ grown deliberate with 
years and many wars, took his own 
time, which added to the general's 
embarrassment and to the great de- 
light of the cheering multitudes. 
The equestrian statue of General 
Grant in Lincoln Park, Chicago, by 
Rebisso, is said to be a fair portrait 
and representation, but it is certainly 
rather uninteresting, placed as it is, 
on a pedestal, which, despite its im- 
pressive simplicity of design, seems 
to be demanding for itself more of 
the observer's attention than does the 
sculptor’s work which it supports. 
Then, too, the horse, with all its 
perfection of drawing and attitude, 
has an air of tameness and docility— 
the sort of a horse which the staid, 
aldermanic marshal of street parades 
usually rides—rather unusual to note 
in the representation of a charger, 
and quite disappointing when one 
remembers that General Grant 
‘‘could not abide a slow horse.”’ 

I have heard of riding wagers where horses 
have been nimbler than the sands. That run 
i’ the clocks behalf.— Cymbeline tii, 

The story of General Grant's fa- 
mous stage-coach ride from Bethle- 
hem to the Profile House was, on the 
cap of my father’s collection, told and 
retold for my amusement, the very 
button. As a child I nearly always 
went with my father on his long rides 
over the rough stony roads—‘“ up, 


over, and down’’ the rugged white 
hills of northern New Hampshire. 
These rides would often take all day 
long, hot and dusty,—I would have 
found them dreary and tiresome in- 
deed had not my father taxed his 
story-telling powers to the utmost in 
entertaining me. I can’t remember 
of ever being tired, and the next day 


would find me anxious, ready and 
waiting to start off, perhaps, on a 
still longer journey. 

The story of ‘‘General Grant’s 
Ride’’ always concluded the list. 
Sometimes father would pretend he 
had forgotten to tell it just to see if I 
would ask to have it repeated. He 
never escaped ; a small pair of hands 
would clasp the reins just in front of 
the hand holding them—a sure way 
of attracting his attention—and an 
insistent ‘‘ but you know, papa, you 
have n’t told ¢he story yet’’ never 
failed to bring the desired repetition, 
‘* Why, little girl, don’t you ever get 
tired hearing about that ride ?’’ 

‘‘No, papa, never; do you get 
tired telling it?’’ ‘‘ No, no, not to 
you, my child.’’ And then would 
follow, perhaps, the hundredth tell- 
ing. My only disappointment, as I 
remember, was that the story was so 
short, and often I would beg my 
father to ‘‘think hard and see if he 
hadn't left out something’’ and if 


‘ 


he ‘‘ was sure nothing happened.’’ 

‘* Why, no, girlie, let me tell you 
something. Once during a terrible 
battle an officer asked General Grant 
if he never felt afraid. The general 
answered him, ‘I never have time.’ 
That’s the way it was on this ride, 
there wasn’t time for anything to 
happen, and if anything had hap- 
pened General Grant would n't have 
got there, and his getting there was 
what made the story, don’t you see ?’’ 
Being a fairly reasonable child I un- 
derstood this explanation and tried 
hard to be satisfied. 

One day my father left me for a 
short time at the village store in 
Sugar Hill while he drove away in 
company with a friend bound on a 
secret mission concerning a_ horse 
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“Core 9’ 
store. 


trade. 
country 


was a_ typical 
Everything under 
the canopy that never had, could, or 
would be wanted, or called for, was 
on the shelves, in the show-cases, and 
stacked on the counter, 
piggledy. 
occupied 


higgledy, 
One end of the store was 
by the post-office. The 
duties of postmaster and storekeeper 
were often performed, in the absence 
of the proprietor, by either Sam 
Davis, a half-witted fellow, or Simon 
Thayer, an old soldier, one of those 
blue-coated heroes almost always ob- 
fuscated in tobacco smoke, who spent 
his time at the village store drawing 
his pension, and a crowd around 
him relating thrilling, hair-raising 
accounts of the numerous battles he 
had witnessed—in his mind's eye. 
One of infallible, soap-box 
prophets who predict events after 
they have come to pass—‘‘a 


those 


most 
useful man, and a good citizen, when 
he was asleep.’’ 

To-day, Simon was in evidence. 
As I entered the store he was busy 
posting a circus handbill, just below 
the shelf that held the long row of 
glass jars with metal tops, contain- 
ing the usual fascinating, kaleido- 
scopic assortment of stick candy, so 
alluring to the heart of a child. I 
wandered about the store for a time, 
viewing the antiquated 
shop stuff, wondering, 
child fashion, why it was that the 
only attractive things in the store 
the jars of candy—were 


medley of 
doubtless, 





placed so 
conspicuously high, and nobody ever 
seemed to take any notice of them 
and never, never, 
thought, candy. ‘‘Just to make us 
play we didn’t want stick candy,’’ I 
very likely decided. Finding Simon 
so absorbed in his circus bill I went 


said or even 
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and stood in the doorway, looked up 
and down the road, watching and wait- 
ing for whatever might turn up. In 
a few minutes a farmer drove up to 
the store platform, tied a big knot in 
the reins and dropped them over the 
dashboard, turned a half somersault 
and landed on the ground, over the 
front wheel, and with a yank untied 
from the saddle-ring the rope end of 
the halter, which was already on the 
horse’s head, under the headstall, a 
fashion which obtains among farmers 
—a time-saving fashion in hitching 
and unhitching, and a fashion, too, 
which nearly obscures the horse’s 
head in a lattice work of straps and 
gives the poor animal the appear- 
ance of a neuralgic old woman with 
her head bandaged. After giving 
the end of the halter a slippery hitch, 
through a ring in the door post, he 
took from the rear of the wagon a 
basket of eggs and ambled into the 
store, deposited his basket on the 
counter and went into the back store 

the smelly place, where the com- 
bined odor of kerosene, codfish, soap, 
molasses, and turpentine permeates 
everything and meets one more than 
half way on entering. From a box 
of scythes, on the floor near the door- 
way, he selected one which suited 
him, fitted it on to a snath and, after 
bending both in different directions 
in testing their relative merits, called 
out to Simon, who had been rather 
slow in following his prospective 
purchaser, owing to the fascinating 
charms of the show bill, that he 
‘‘guessed that this one would do, 
and that he'd better be countin’ out 
them eggs.’’ As he stood running 
his thumb and finger along the edge 
of the scythe, a performance calcu- 


lated to ‘“‘turn one all over goose 
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flesh ” “to see if it would take hold,” 
Simon handed out a whetstone, a 
lagniappe, which nearly always ac- 
companies the purchase of a scythe 
and snath, and asked, with that air 
of irritating Yankee indifference so 
peculiar to country traders, ‘* Goin’ 
to hev’ a pooty fair yield of grass, 
Linus ?”’ 

‘“Well,’’ came the reply, ‘‘the 
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he stopped he cocked up one eye, 
and, with a twist of his mouth, said, 
“Sounds sorter like hayin; makes yer 
kinder hanker after the jug, don't it ?” 

‘It does, certain,’’ responded 
Simon, as he picked up a handful of 
clothespins, which had served him as 
tally marks for the eggs—one for 
every dozen—and carefully counted 
them. When he had finished, and 





lower medder will cut middlin, but I 
won’t git ’nuff grass off’n that side 
hill field next to Cogswell’s ter wipe 
my scythe with; hev ter carry long 
a wet rag, I spose.’’ A gurgling 
noise in Simon’s throat, which might 
possibly be taken for a laugh, greeted 
this remark, and, asa sort of accom 
paniment, Linus played the whetstone 
along the edge of the scythe, first on 
one side and then on the other, un- 
til he reached the very point. As 


his snail-like mental process had ar- 
rived at the amount due to balance 
the trade, Linus got down in his 
jeans by way of the side entrance, 
brought up his wallet, unbound the 
twice around strap, slowly and care- 
fully selected an amount of the pale 
and common drudge between man 
and man, sufficient to satisfy the 
claim, reluctantly dropped the pieces 
of silver into Simon's extended palm, 
and closed the trade. 
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Simon and the store, after the ex- 
citement of the transaction was over, 
and Linus had tucked his purchases 
under one arm, swung his empty bas- 
ket over the other and sloped out of 
the door, seemed drearier than ever, 
and I thought that I never could wait 
father’s return. I made numerous 
futile attempts to draw Simon's at- 


tention to the candy jars, but, alas! 


ES BE 
on errs: hay Wess ie 
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I had not the 


persuasive penny, 
without which a country storekeep- 
er’s heart is as adamant. 


An appeal 


to the ‘‘ great stone face’’ 
responsive. 


is not less 
Failing in my attempts 
to beguile him into treating me—he 
was too old a bird to be caught—I 
made things decidedly interesting for 
the store cat by chasing her out into 
the road, right into the very face of 


an idle, vagabond dog. Dear, dear, 
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how she did bunch up her back and 
bristle out her fur, quite a fretful 
porcupine, and spit and strike out 
her paws! Her show of spirit, I re- 
member, quite surprised me, for she 
was such a decent, demure-looking 
cat from her undisputed post of van- 
tage in the doorway, where she 
usually sat, sleepily watching every- 
body that passed, viewing those who, 


by chance, entered the store with 
much seeming curosity and evident 
surprise, now and then stretching out 
her neck to see if, for a wonder, any- 
thing was going on at the top or bot- 
tom of the road, but pussy was sel- 
dom disturbed by the excitement of 
anything going on which would, in 
any way, interfere with her peaceful, 
sleepy existence. 


The cat and dog unpleasantness 
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over, the dog routed and put to igno- 
minious flight, his tail tucked be- 
tween his legs, yelping from the en- 
counter with ‘‘stickly prickly ’’ fe- 
line paws, Mrs. Pussy victoriously 
returns, jumps up on to the counter, 
smooths out her ruffled coat, and 
very soon appears supremely uncon- 
conscious of the recent combat. All 


at once the thought occurs to me 
that, perhaps, Simon, having always 
lived at Sugar 


Hill, and an old 





soldier, too, might happen to know 
a great deal about General Grant's 
ride. As the thought was fast taking 
possession of me I lost no time in 
asking him. ‘‘So,’’ he said, in 
rather a pitying, condescending tone 
of voice, ‘‘hain’t’ you heard 
about that ?’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ I replied, assuming as 
indifferent an air as I could, so that 
he should not think I wanted the 
story too much, “‘ lots of times, but I 
thought, ’cause you are an old sol- 


dier, may be you knew more about it 


ever 
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than anybody else.’’ This reply 
proved to be a bit of unconscious 
diplomacy that oiled the wheel of his 
reminiscences, and you will hear for 
yourself how it began to revolve. 
Meanwhile I had become very alert, 
and, in my anxiety not to lose a 
word, had drawn very near him and 
stood with my hand on his shoulder, 
in a mood of expectancy born of 
hope. My attentive attitude was not 
lost upon the old raconteur, and he 
took advantage of my eagerness for 
him to begin his tale in the way all 


‘grown ups’’ take, by making me 
wait his own good time and pleasure. 

At length he took his pipe out 
of his mouth and held it in his 
poised in the meditative 
fashion peculiar to those who make 
disastrous chances and hair breadth 
‘scapes their main feature and charm, 
and, after many false starts, much 
stroking of the chin, gazing at va- 
cancy out over the top of the door- 
way, and all that hesitancy of cool 
deliberation with which a wise man 
makes a beginning, proceeded to 
paint the lily. ‘* Know all about 
that ride, hey? Well, I should say 


so! Outside of the general himself, 


hand, 


and Ed. Cox, I don’t ‘spose there’s 
any buddy livin’ knows more ‘bout 
it than I do. ‘Spose you've heard 
tell that them hosses run every inch 
of the road? Well, they didn't, not 
by my galluses, they didn't; they 
just floo, actooly floo, over the road, 
half the time the off wheels ’o that 
stage was jist spinnin’ in the air 
when they rounded the curves.’ 
‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘from the time 
Ed. Cox made the start from Bethle- 
hem till he threw down the lines in 
front of the Profile House, he stood 
in his boots every minnit, with that 


’ 
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ere whip lash of his over the hosses, 
cuttin’ slices out the air every leap 
the critters made, and the general 
holdin’ on ter his hat with one hand 
and on ter the seat with the 
{he rode long side the driver you 
know] and hollerin’ out to ‘stop,’ 
allthe durn time. But Cox, 
he didn’t hear nuthin’. His princi- 
pal ‘tendin’ to them 
hosses and he just naturally kept ‘em 
climbin’. 


other 


‘stop,’ 
business was 


Yer see there was a bet 
out among a passel of them stage- 
drivers, and Ed. he was bound to 
win if he bust every trace to do it, 
and he did win, too, by gorry! and 
when he rounded inter that ere cir- 
cle in front of the Profile them hosses, 
every critter of em, dropped in ther 
tracks sudden ’s if they’s shot. I'll 
be dummed if they didn’t The gen- 
eral, he had to be carried in ter the 
tavern, and all his crowd. The 
hosses, they had to be rubbed and 
worked over all night, and the lead- 
ers wan't never worth a tow string 
ever afterwods.”’ 

This was so utterly different from 
my father’s way of telling, and had 
so impressed me with the feeling that 
I had been imposed upon, that I had 
quietly in my anger and indignation, 
backed away from Simon and was 
regarding him very distrustfully, as 
he looked around at me to see what 
an impression he had made, and to 
‘*Now you'll think 
something about General Grant’s 
ride, I guess.’’ ‘‘I think,’’ making 
for the door, for I was bound I would 
not stay there another second, ‘‘ that 
you 've told an awful big lie.’’ And 
it is quite likely that I hoped and be- 
lieved that he would finally meet the 
fate of all descendants of Ananias, 


and when he died ‘‘the fiery dragons 
G.M.-8 


say: I know 
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would eat him up and the mortar pes- 
tles pound him.’’ 

With this version my interest in 
the story of the wonderful ride 
waned, and not again was it brought 
forcibly to my mind until during the 
past summer, when I drove with a 
six-horse stage-coach party from Lit- 
tleton to the Profile House. As we 
were going the ‘‘ Three Mile 
Hill,’’ a hill so steep in places that a 
danger signal is placed at the top as 
a warning to bicyclists—up, up into 
the very heart of the mountain,—we 
stopped to breathe our horses. The 
day being very warm, and the roads 
heavy from recent rain, we were ob- 
liged to stop often. This was the 
very road made historical by that 
memorable ride. This the receiving 
earth into which those flying steeds 
with their illustrious burden—‘‘ the 
general of our horse ’’—printed their 
proud hoofs. Thus the dim outlines 
of the story, as it was told me by 
my father in the happy days of child- 
hood, were recalled, and I resolved, 
on our return, to stop at Franconia 
village, through which the main 
traveled road to the Profile House 
runs, and try to find somebody— 
surely there must be somebody still 
living there—able to recall the chief 
events of a ride, which I was so 
anxious to hear again retold. 

My to remain at 
Franconia over night having over- 
come the many objections of my com- 
panions to my project, I was, there- 
fore, on our return ride from the Pro- 
file late in the afternoon, dropped off 
as one with whom the power of per- 
suasion was nil, and left to ‘‘ gang 
my own gait.’’ 


up 


determination 


On the following morning, very 
soon after breakfast, and after hav- 
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ing made some inquiries relative to 
my quest, I set out, in the direction 
which had been suggested as offer- 
ing promising possibilities, hoping 
all things, and in a frame of mind to 
believe all things. I had walked 
nearly a mile when I overtook a man 
trudging along in that jerky, half 
lame, ‘‘dot and go one’”’ sort of 
walk, almost always observable in 
mountain farmers, a style of gait 
which they acquire, doubtless, from 
trying to gain a foothold as they fol- 
low their work over their side-hill 
farms. As I came alongside he 
merely nodded in recognition of my 
‘*good morning,’’ his manner plainly 
showing a marked disinclination to 
be an active party to a morning chat. 
He evidently belonged to that class 
of individuals who solemnly believe 
that more men are sorry for speaking 
than for keeping silence; but I had 
met many of his kind before, so was 
not in the least dismayed, or taken 
aback by his taciturnity, and merci- 
lessly showered questions upon him, 
thick and fast. Finding that my 
stick-by-ativeness had much of the 
tenacious quality of a burdock burr 
to a lamb’s tail, the emergency of the 
case caused his mouth, like that of 
the prophet’s ass, to open, and, after 
much of the underbrush of irrelevant, 
superfluous talk was cleared away, 
he finally emerged into the open 
ground of plain ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no,’’ 
and gave me just what I sought. 
‘*You’ll find,’’ said he, ‘‘ quite a 
piece back, a one-story house with a 
L, on to one end of it, with a long 
piazza in front, settin’ back quite a 
ways, through a garden, off’n the 
main road. That’s where Uncle 
Ben Daniel lives, lived there nigh 
forty year I guess. He’s allers kept 
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posted about everything round these 
parts and he'll remember all about 
that ride, what he tells you, you can 
depend on, certain.’’ 

Retracing my found the 
‘“‘quite a piece back’’ a distance of 
over two miles. Following a little 
smooth-trodden path running along- 
side the road as narrow, but not as 
straight, as the one which, according 
to the psalmist, leads to heaven with 
here and there a traveler, I eventu- 
ally came to the dwelling, which had 
been described to me, and was glad, 
indeed, of the glass of water and 
rocking chair which ‘‘ mother,’’ the 
wife of Uncle Ben Daniel, fetched me 


steps I 


in response to my knock and in- 
quiries. 
‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ father's out in 


Father, 
he ain't feelin’ very rugged; been 
kinder pindlin’ all spring, and these 
hot days take holt of him considera- 
bul. He’ll be real glad to come in 
and rest a spell, and have somebody 
to talk with. I'll gocall him.’’ But 
the sound of a strange voice had al- 
ready reached him, and, in answer to 
the promptings of curiosity, he at 
this moment stood in the doorway, 
holding his weather-beaten straw hat, 
a veteran of many summers, by the 
crown, with the edge of the brim rest- 
ing underneath his chin, and vigor- 
ously mopping his shining face with 
his handkerchief. “ Mother” brought 
out another chair, but very soon ex- 
cused herself by saying,’’ ‘‘I ‘ll hev 
to go and put the meat over for din- 
ner.’’ 

‘* Well, well, I declare! So you 
want to hear about that ride again ?’’ 
and the kindly old face fairly beamed 
with his recollections and the pros- 
pect of an interested listener. 


the garden pullin’ weeds. 
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‘* Most everybody has forgotten all 
about it, I guess, but I remember all 
about it jest as plain as if ’t was yes- 
terday. You see it happened way 
back in ’69. It was sometime in the 
month of August—I don’t recollect 
jest what time of the month it was— 
that word had got around that Gen- 
eral Grant and a party was goin’ to 
make a tour of the White Mountains. 
At that time Ed. Cox owned the best 
team of horses in these parts, eight 
matched chestnut-sorrel thorough- 
breds. The leaders couldn’t be 
bought for less than three thousand 
dollars cash. Every horse was as 
clean as a whistle ; not a spot or blem- 
ish anywhere. They were as hand- 
some a lot of horses as you ever see 
in harness, and, travel! They could 
go like the wind! So it was decided 
that when General Grant came 
everybody knew how the general 
liked horses—Cox should be the one 
to meet the party at Bethlehem. 
Well, one day, seems to me it was 
the last part of the month, but I 
won't say sure, Cox got word about 
noon that General Grant would reach 
Bethlehem that night. I got wind of 
it, and long about three o'clock in 
the afternoon I sauntered over to the 
stable to take a look at the team as 
they was bein’ hitched up. The ‘Flume 
chariot,’ as they called it, was roomy ; 
good springs; had a high box seat 
for the driver, and would carry a 
dozen or more. 

‘* We all knew that Cox was goin’ 
to break the record for fast stage 
driving, and there was some bets out 
amongst a lot of the stage drivers, 
who stood around waitin’ for the 
start. Some said he couldn’t make 
the run in less than two hours, while 
others there was who said he’d do 
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well if he made it in two hours and 
a half; but Cox, he kept a quiet 
tongue in his head as he carefully 
looked over and tried every strap and 
buckle. All he said was that the 
horses knew that ‘they had got to do 
their level best,’ that he would n’t 
say anything about the time now, 
but for all of us to ‘just wait and 
see.’ 

‘‘Don’t talk to me about horses 
not knowin’ or understandin’! You 
could tell by the actions of them 
horses, every one of ’em, that they 
knew somethin’ unusual was goin’ to 
happen. ’T was all Cox could do to 
manage them as he was hitchin’ up, 
dancin’ and prancin’ as they was led 
out of the stable. Their ears pricked 
up; their eyes full of fire, nippin’ and 
strikin’ out at each other, and, when 
the leaders came out and were put 
to, it took a man at the head of each 
horse to keep them from dashin’ off. 
When Cox took his seat and gath- 
ered up the lines the horses broke 
away from us and bounded off like 
hounds. The minute they started, 
we was all pretty well worked up by 
this time, we all took off our hats, 
threw them up in the air and shouted : 
‘Cox is goin’ to fetch the presi- 
dent! Hurrah for Grant! Hurrah for 
Grant!’ 

‘““As Cox would take plenty of 
time goin’, we calculated that he 
would get to the Sinclair House at 
Bethlehem ’bout dusk. So, after an 
early supper that night I drove to the 
Profile House, along with a number 
of old stage whips, who wanted to be 
there when Cox and the presidential 
party arrived. Before I started I 
cautioned ‘mother’ to keep a sharp 
lookout, for she would see the presi- 
dent drive by at a pretty good rate of 
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travelin’.” As “mother” had already 
joined us and was sitting near by 
listening attentively she interrupted 
Uncle Ben Dariel at this point by 
saying, ‘‘ Yes, I kept a pretty close 
watch all the evenin’, settin’ out here 
on the piazza, lookin’ down the road 
every little while; pretty soon I 
heard a rumblin’ noise and quite a 
clatter, but before I could scarce say 
to myself the president’s comin’, I 
see a great cloud of dust whirlin’ up 
the road, and I started for the front 
gate. I had almost got to the gate 
when the cloud of dust whirled by. 
I could n’t see to make out a single 
figure in the stage, and the horses 
seemed to me to be spread out flat, 
and their bellies almost touchin’ the 
ground. I hadn’t time to hardly 
think before they was out of sight.’’ 
*** Yes,’ responded her husband, 
laughingly, ‘ Mother was pretty well 
worked up and excited, but she 
was terrible disappointed ‘cause she 
could n’t make out General Grant in 
that cloud of dust. Let’s see, where 
did I leave off? Oh, yes, I was sayin’ 
as how I went with a parcel of stage- 
drivers to the Profile to wait for Cox. 
Well, after Cox got to Bethlehem he 
put up his team, gave them a good 
feed and rest, and in about two hours 
drove to the Sinclair House for his 
party. It was about seven o’clock as 
the president and his company walked 
out of the hotel. The general’s keen 
eyes recognized at once the quality of 
the horses standing before him, and 
he stepped up to the driver and said, 
‘If you haven’t any objections I will 
ride up here with you.’ Cox an- 
swered him that ‘It is pretty rough 
ridin’ up here, General,’ but, the presi- 
dent said, ‘I can stand it if you can,’ 
and climbed up into the driver’s seat. 
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When the party had all taken their 
seats Cox gathered up the lines and 
away they started for the Profile. 
‘“The telegraph operator at the 
Sinclair House sent a message to the 
Profile the minute they started. It 
was exactly seven o'clock. You re- 
member that little barkin’ cannon 
that is kept at Echo lake, about half 
a mile this side of the Profile—kept 
there to amuse the guests of the 
hotel who want to listen for the 
echo? Well, arrangements had been 
made that when Cox passed this 
point the gunner should fire off the 
cannon three times, so that those 
waiting at the Profile should be 
ready and on a sharp lookout for 
them. Well, ‘long ‘bout eight 
o’clock we had got word that they 
was on the road; the crowd of us 
stood near the hotel talkin’ and 
waitin’, when all of a sudden bang 
went the cannon! The guests all 
run out on to the piazza. We looked 
at each other, then we looked at our 
watches and we said ‘It can’t be! 
Look at the time!’ but it was, for we 
could hear the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs comin’, and before we heard the 
second signal from the cannon every- 
body was shoutin’, ‘Here they are! 
here they are! clear the road!’ and 
in a flash they were right on us, 
comin’ around a bend in the road 
into the large circle in front of the 
hotel, Cox holdin’ the lines drawn 
hard up; and General Grant beside 
him holdin’ on to his hat with one 
hand and onto the side of the seat 
with the other. The horses in a dead 
jump, white with foam. When Cox 
put on the brake and stopped the 
coach we all took out our watches. 
The drive had been made in jest fifty- 
eight minutes. The president, when 
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he got down from the box seat, was a 
curious sight. He was covered with 
dust from head to foot. Mrs. Grant 
was in the party, and, if I remember, 
Miss Nellie Grant, and one of the 
sons was there, too. I don’t remem- 
ber the names of the others. 

‘“We helped take care of the 
horses; I worked over one of the 
leaders a good while; they was all 
shaky and winded, of course, but not 
hurt a bit. After we got them 
rubbed down and fixed up for the 
night we all went into the hotel 
office. Somebody asked Cox how 
the horses was, and he said they 
could do it over again, but they was 
pretty stiff now, and would ache 
some all night. The president was 
anxious to know how they was too. 
He came into the office and give us a 
good account of the ride. He said 
the way Cox handled his horses beat 
anything he had ever seen, and that 
the further they went the better they 
traveled.’’ 

‘* You ask how did they ever make 
that three mile hill,’’ added Uncle 
Ben Daniel, bending towards me, 
his face grown flushed and heated in 
the recount of these exciting details. 

‘* How did they ever do it? Let 
me tell you. Them horses knew by 
the way the lines was held that there 
was somebody settin’ beside the 
driver that when he set out to do a 
thing he done it. It was because 


General Grant was on the box seat. . 


It ain’t in the power of horse flesh to 
travel that distance in that length of 
time for any other man that ever 
lived !”’ 

Not to die a listener, as my kind 
friend showed symptons of supple- 
menting his story at great length, I 
was obliged to beat a hasty retreat by 
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pleading an anxiety about my return 
home. 

Among the traditions of the Profile 
House that the old stage drivers love 
to relate, and over which they lin- 
ger with fond recollections, is Ed. 
Cox’s wonderful drive, six horses 
over eleven miles of mountain roads, 
with twelve persons, in fifty-eight min- 
utes, and General Grant on the box. 

A few weeks later, while in Ply- 
mouth, it was my fortune to meet a 
daughter of Edmund Cox, that vet- 
eran of the whip. From her I gath- 
ered facts concerning the foregoing 
tale, as related by Uncle Ben Daniel, 
which fully verified its truthfulness. 
Mrs. Sargent showed me the small, 
gold-fringed, silken flags, stars and 
stripes, which adorned the heads of 
the leaders on that occasion. I was 
also shown a coach whip, a Christ- 
mas gift from General Grant in recog- 
nition of his admiration for the prow- 
ess exhibited by Cox on that mem- 
orable, record-breaking ride. The 
whip is a most ornate affair. The 
ebony stock is four feet in length, 
showing many silver ferrules, with 
a lash of finely braided pig-skin, 
twelve feet long; the whole enclosed 
in a velvet lined morocco case, the 
centre of the cover being ornamented 
by a silver plate with the name ‘‘ Ed- 
mund K. Cox, Franconia, N. H.’’ 

In the picture which represents an 
old-time stage-coach, Cox appears 
perched near the box, just over the 
front wheel. All of these disciples 
of Tony Weller, seen in the picture, 
were well and favorably known in 
their day and occupation, and they 
all, with the exception of the one 
sitting on the step of the coach in the 
middle of the group, have driven on 
to their last ‘‘ Grand Junction.’’ 








THE MARCH OF TIME. 
By Walter Cummings Butterworth. 


O matchless sun, O peerless light, 
That shines thro’ time’s decline— 
Down thro’ the boundless realms of space, 
From azure heights divine. 


Long, long before the age of man 
Thy blazing light arose, 

And long ere thou shalt cease to shine 
Shall his brief cycles close. 


Slow thro’ long ages thou shalt wane, 
And slow thy fires recede. 

Then, cooling, thou shalt crystallize, 
And man the races lead. 


Primeval man—how few would now 
Thy rough rude form concede, 

The pioneer that this proud race 
Thro’ ages long should lead. 


Grieve not, proud man, to own as such 
The grandsire of our kin ; 

’T is better far to gain so much, 
Than rest where we begin. 


For slowly from the lowest forms 
This race of man must come ; 

Abide while centuries change and pass, 
And other tribes succumb. 


Thus, man with all the host of earth 
Must thro’ the ages move, 

Till nature shall in its good time 
His mortal state improve. 


The world itself in its great form, 
By time all chiang’d shall be. 

Vast tracts of earth shall be submerg’d, 
And mountains cleave the sea. 
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Great forests on thy crest shall rise, 
And in their turn shall go 

Back to enrich the earth and make 
Still other forests grow. 


The rising up amid decay ; 
The coming of new forms ; 

So grew the earth and all her host, 
Thro’ centuries’ suns and storms. 


And each new age as it shall go 
Into the silent past, 

Shall leave its fossil-press’d remains 
All buried deep and fast. 


Down thro’ the ages earth has kept 
A record of the past ; 

And in the strata of her crest 
Her history shall last. 


From age to age new tribes shall pass 
Over thy broad expanse ; 

And thro’ the steady march of time 
Thy races shall advance. 


The fittest shall survive, and last, 
The weak shall pass away, 

And kings in pomp and pride and might 
Upon thy crest hold sway. 


The strong shall rule, the weak shall fear, 
The injured shall arise ; 

And storms of war shall mar thy crest, 
And thunders shake thy skies. 


Each man shall have his world within ; 
His earthly temples build ; 

In hope or fear or love or pain 
Shall all his years be fill’d. 


His day is short; soon he shall pass 
Back to the earth again ; 

While children’s children come and go, 
Still shall the earth remain. 


Weak souls amid the strife go down, 
And being weak, lose all ; 

The strong from wreck shall rise again 
Ennobled by the fall. 
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And when a great and true man strives 
To overcome his lot, 

And rises by those sturdy blows 
That say ‘‘ Forbid me not,’’ 


The hills of fate and destiny 
Are roll’d and roll’d away, 

And over all the hand of time 
Moves with majestic sway. 


Nor is the future pre-ordained ; 
Or destinies forewrought ; 

Or man himself, of grace depriv’d 
To shape his earthly lot. 


For grander grow the deeds of man 
With each decade of time, 

And nature from her martial realms 
Smiles on his work sublime. 


And here and there among the throng 
That tread life’s busy way, 

The great, wrought in their deeds remain, 
And long outlive their day. 


Shall in the great hereafter wait 
A haven of repose, 

Or streets of gold, or gates of pearl, 
Or hell to burn our foes? 


May not the haven that awaits, 
Await for one and all, 

And there, as here, our deeds and acts 
Decide our rise or fall? 


On thro’ the ages earth shall wane, 
The elements shall spare, 

Nor form, nor force; the heights shall fall ; 
The seas be cold and bare. 


And life, and heat, and ev'ry force, 
Shall each and all succumb ; 

Until with age thy light shalt wane, 
And thou a moon become. 


And now thy place, thou barren moon, 
Another world supplies, 

And on that world, another sun 
Shall with the morning rise. 
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O silver moon in far south sky, 
That dawns at fading day ; 

O mighty sun that lit the worlds 
Of ages passed away ! 


O aged sphere that shines upon 
And lights reflectingly, 

With borrow'd glow of other suns, 
The sun that once lit thee! 


New worlds shall come and pass away, 
And so thro’ changing time 

Both worlds and men shall come and go; 
New eons move sublime. 


A purpose have these rolling spheres ; 
A purpose deep and true ; 

And all that they shall leave undone 
Shall other ages do. 


When we shall leave these temples grand, 
Ill-finished at the grave, 

A brighter hope is burning still, 
For God his works will save. 


And in the deep and dark beyond, 
From life that here began, 

Will God reveal in future time 
A higher type of man. 


Yet higher and still higher shall 
The spirit-soul attain. 

Nor think that aught shall stay its flight 
While light and force remain. 


Then who shall limit man’s domain, 
Or who shall tell his fall ? 

For One hath given life to him 
The God who reigns o’er all. 


debe 








OUR HEROES. 


By Isabel Ambler Gilman. 


We sing of the heroes of long ago, 
The heroes of sword and pen, 
Whose names are recorded on history’s page, 
New Hampshire’s most famous men. 
The battles they fought and the deeds they wrought 
All into romance have grown ; 
Oh, they were all right but I sing to-night 
Of the heroes who died unknown. 


We sing of the men of the Granite state, 
The men who went forth to war; 

‘The men who have climbed to the notch of fame 
By way of the senate and bar ; 

The men who went West in adventurous quest 
A fortune to make or find ; 

Oh, they were all right, but I sing to-night 
Of the workers they left behind. 


We sing of New Hampshire’s determined sons, 
Achieving success and fame 
In far-away cities where grit and zeal 
Have made for each one a name ; 
Our men of to-day who are far away, 
Our dear ones who loved to roam, 
Oh, they are all right but I sing to-night 
Of the brothers we kept at home. 


The men who were raised on our homesteads old 
To handle the spade and plow, 

The men who abandoned the farms and are 
The pride of New Hampshire now; 

They come with their wealth in the search of health 
To mountain and lake-shore calm, 

Oh, they are all right but I sing to-night 
Of the heroes who stayed on the farm. 


I sing of the thousands of loyal sons 
Who faithfully plant and sow, 
The thousands who toil in obscurity 
That others may nobler grow. 
Oh, not of the few whom the great world knew, 
The names by New Hampshire prized, 
For they are all right, but I sing to-night 
Of the heroes unrecognized. 
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colonization and defense 
of New England, from 
the date of the first at- 
tempts at settlement by the English 
in Maine, Massachusetts, and New 
Hampshire (1609-28), till the Ameri- 
can Revolution and later. These 
were (1) the merchants and capital- 
ists who ventured their money here 
in various forms of trade and in- 
vestment; (2) the clergymen who 
founded churches aud watched over 
education and religious interests ; 
and (3) the men of affairs, who, as 
governors, agents, land-surveyors, 
surgeons, and soldiers held the of- 
fices, raised and supported the mili-+ 
tia, laid out the towns and the town- 
grants, took up land for cultivation 
or for mast-cutting and lumber-mak- 
ing, managed sawmills and _grist- 
mills, kept taverns (‘‘ ordinaries’’), 
built and sailed vessels, imported and 
sold goods, attended the sick and 
wounded, and, in short, supplied the 
lack of that varied classification of 
ranks and division of labor, which, 
even then, existed in the mother 
country. Oftentimes these men com- 
bined three or four of those pursuits, 
—took up land, owned mills, did 
trading, were interested in ship- 
building and fishing, held office, 
commanded soldiers, sat as judges, 
practised ‘‘chirurgery,’’ or ‘‘ kept 
tavern.’’ The last-named was a very 
respectable pursuit in many cases, 
and was followed by the founders of 


+. 
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important families (the Wentworths 
of Portsmouth, the Belchers of Bos- 
ton, etc.). The capitalists were few, 
and most of those never resided in 
New England, but ventured, and 
often lost, their English money in 
our seaports and timber-lands, or in 
trading for furs and fish. The 
clergymen were also relatively few, 
although many came and went with- 
out finding a permanent home in 
this new English Canaan. But the 
men of affairs were numerous, as 
were the plain people who made their 
position important or lucrative,—the 
planters, fishermen, mechanics, farm- 
ers, and laborers that formed the 
bulk of the colonial population. 
Among the active colonists who 
did their full share to plant, regulate, 
and defend the early settlements, 
Brian Pendleton (so he always signed 
his name in plain and bold charac- 
ters) was for more than forty years 
very prominent, first in Massachu- 
setts, then in ‘‘ Pascataway,’’ which 
soon became New Hampshire, and 
lastly in Maine, after it came under 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
He was born, presumably, in or near 
London, about 1599; landed in Bos- 
ton about 1633, and was made a free- 
man of Watertown in September that 
year. He was already married, and 
had, at least, one son born in Eng- 
land, James Pendleton, who finally 
settled in Westerly, R. I., giving up 
his estate in New Hampshire, and 
such property as he had in Sudbury, 
Mass. Brian Pendleton helped set- 
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tle Sudbury and lived there or in 
Watertown for nearly twenty years, 
representing both towns in the gen- 
eral court, and serving as selectman, 
land surveyor, etc. After purchas- 
ing land in Ipswich, but probably 
with no intent to live there, he next 
appears, about 1651, in ‘‘ Straw- 
berry Bank,’’ as Portsmouth was 
then called, and was one of the pe- 
titioners to the Massachusetts gen- 
eral court in May, 1653, asking that 
the name be changed to Portsmouth, 
as it soon was. About the same 
time (1651) Joseph Mason, a kins- 
man and agent of the heirs of Capt. 
John Mason (who had invested some 
thousands of pounds in colonizing 
Portsmouth, but died in England 
without coming over, in 1635) ap- 
peared in Strawberry Bank and at 
Boston, petitioning the same general 
court for justice to Mrs. Anne Mason 
and her grandchildren, whose in- 
herited property in Captain Mason's 


colony of New Hampshire had 
strangely disappeared since 1631, 


when the titular owner of the colony 
began to invest money and send set- 
tlers and agents there. Joseph Ma- 
son alleged to the Massachusetts au- 
thorities (1652-’53), 


‘“* That the inhabitants of Kittery and Agaman- 
ticus, taking advantage of the death of Captain 
Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorge, and the ab- 
sence of their heirs, have divided great quan- 
tities of lands at Pascataway, that lay in com- 
mon to all the said associates (Gorges, Mason, 
Eyre, Warnerton, etc.) among thirty families 
of themselves,—many of them being the ser- 
vants and children of the servants of the said 
Captain Mason.’’ This fact, he said, ‘‘ appears 
by a copy of said division, made ata meet- 
ing held at Strawberry Bank, 6th September, 
1645,—Number 11, and by letters of Joseph Ma- 
son, numbers 8 and 9.”’ 


No such record or letters now ap- 
pear among the papers of the general 
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court, and, what is suspicious, the 
record itself at Portsmouth soon dis- 
appeared. A descendant of Brian 
Pendleton has recently given this 
version of the connection of his an- 
cestor with the mutilation 
Portsmouth records : 


of the 


On the sth of April, 1652, Captain Pendleton, 
with John Pickering, Renald Fernald, Henry 
Sherburne, and James Johnson was chosen 
Townsman (the equivalent of ‘‘Selectman”’) and 
they were given power ‘“‘to lay out land ac- 
cording as they think best for the conveniency 
of the Town,’ also “‘ to order all town affairs, 
fine any man for breach of order, make rates 
for public charges, and to call town-meetings.”’ 
On the night of this day happened what we to- 
day would consider a reckless piece of business 
on the part of the five Townsmen; but which 
they did, I believe, in good faith, and for the 
good of the colony at Strawberry Bank. The 
old town-book was in very bad condition, and 
probably contained much that was detrimental 
to the character of the colony; so these men 
met and went through this town-book, crossing 
out all they believed useless, and copying into 
a ‘‘new town-book ”’ all that was good. This 
action has been severely criticised, but as we 
do not know the conditions then existing, we 
cannot justly accuse them. 


It is barely possible that the old 
town-book may not have _ been 
destroyed, and that it may yet ap- 
pear, but it has not been seen or 
heard from for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years, and that copy from it 
which Joseph Mason lodged with 
Edward Rawson, the Massachusetts 
secretary, has also vanished. The 
presumption must be that something 
existed in the early records which 
John Pickering, Renald Fernald, 
Henry Sherburne, and James John- 
son, all early inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth, and Brian Pendleton, a re- 
cent comer, wished to obliterate; 
and the statement of Mason leads to 
the suspicion that a part of the oblit- 
eration concerned the Mason prop- 
erty, which, as we know from other 
sources, was divided among Ports- 
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mouth residents, and others, and 
could not be reclaimed a few years 
later. It may be and is alleged that 
the servants and creditors of Mason 
and his associates had claims against 
the property, which were satisfied by 
sueh a division; but it would be 
more satisfactory to the historian, 
and more creditable to the new 
‘*Townsmen,’’ if they had allowed 
the record to stand as it had been 
made. Their haste, and the fact 
that in the preceding year, 1651, the 
inhabitants had appealed to Massa- 
chusetts for protection against the 
heirs of John Mason, make it proba- 
ble that the obliteration of records 
had something to do with this resis- 
tance to the Mason claim. The Gen- 
eral Court made no direct answer to 
Joseph Mason’s petition, and it was 
renewed at various times after 1653, 
either to the Massachusetts authori- 
ties, or to the king or his councilors, 
by Joseph or Robert Mason, or their 
friends in New Hampshire and 
Maine. Joseph Mason made a fair 
proposition to the general court in 
1653, in these terms : 

Your petitioner upon examination of Cap- 
tain Mason’s estate can find nothing left but 
the bare lands and the monuments of ruin, 
with sundry encroachments of the inhabitants 
of Strawberry Bank upon the said lands; who 
disposeth of the same among themselves, by 
virtue of their Township (as they pretend), the 
authority whereof, as I suppose, should be de- 
rived from this honored Court, and not of 
themselves. And for the better satis- 
faction of this Court in point of right and title 
unto these lands, with other possessions within 
the said River of Pascataway, your petitioner is 
always ready to make appear the Proprietor’s 
rights, for avoiding future suits in law, that 
otherwise may arise or grow hereon. Our 
humble request is that this honored Court 
would be pleased to take into consideration the 
great wrongs and damages we have sustained 
by the aforesaid men of Strawberry Bank, that 


they may be called to account for their so do- 
ing, and . would be pleased to appoint 
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Commissioners that live thereabouts; and I 
will (under favor) nominate others in behalf 
of the Proprietors; that so this Court may be 
informed of the truth of all that is hereby de- 
sired, that due justice and right may be ren- 
dered unto us. Andinthe meantime I hum- 
bly desire that timely notice may be given unto 
the Selectmen of Stawberry Bank, that they act 
no further by their pretended power as afore- 
said. 


No action followed on this by the 
General Court, whose strength was to 
sit still, but the selectmen (towns- 
men) of Portsmouth went on to grant 
land by the hundred acres to their 
own friends, and to some (Francis 
Champernoon, for example) who 
were on Mason’s side. In proof of 
this the records are extant, and fur- 
ther evidence is given by a petition 
of Champernoon and others (July, 
1665) to the royal commissioners, 
Carr, Cartwright, and Maverick in 
behalf of the inhabitants of Ports- 
mouth and Strawberry Bank as fol- 
lows : 

Your petitioners for several years last past 
have been kept under the Government of the 
Massachusetts by an usurped power, whose 
laws are derogatory tothe laws of England; 
under which power five or six of the richest 
men of this parish have ruled, swayed and or- 
dered all offices, both civil and military, at 
their pleasures, . and at the election of 
officers the aforesaid party, or the greatest part 
of them, have always kept themselves in offices 
for the managing of the gifts of lands and set- 
tling them; whereby they have engrossed the 
greatest part of the lands within the precincts 
and limits of this plantation into their own 
hands. The parties we petition against 
are Joshua Moodey, Minister; Richard Cutt, 


John Cutt, Elias Styleman, Nathaniel Fryer, 
Brian Pendleton, Merchants. 


This connects Major Pendleton 
with the original transactions of 
1651-53; and it is noteworthy that 
in his later life (October, 1677) he pe- 
titioned King Charles that Ports- 
mouth might remain under Massa- 
chusetts. 
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From 1652, Captain Pendleton be- 
came one of the most active public 
servants of the little town; he was 
townsman, treasurer, deputy to the 
Massachusetts legislature, court mag- 
istrate, committee-man, and general 
agent for town business. He held 
courts at Great Island and Dover, 
built a windmill where the New Castle 
fort now stands (as it has for two 
centuries), had large grants of land 
up the river and small ones on Great 
Island, which was then, though but 
450 acres in extent, the most in- 
habited part of Portsmouth; and car- 
ried on a large mercantile business, 
as did the wealthy brothers, John 
and Richard Cutt, who were often 
associated with him in public affairs. 
I have seen in the court records, now 
at Concord, in the state library, one 
of Brian Pendleton’s bills, to collect 
which he brought suit. A large item 
is for soap, which explains the scur- 
rilous remark of the drunken shoe- 
maker, Thomas Parker, in 1663, as 
testified by Enoch Houchin. The 
evidence is racy with the gossip of 
the seaport : 

About three weeks since, I being one even- 
ing at Goodman Pickering’s. house, Gowen 
Wilson and several other being present, 
Thomas Parker, a shoemaker on Great Island, 
very much in drink, suddenly began to curse 
and swear, railing against both Mr. Cutts, 
Mr. Moodey (the minister), Mr. Friar and Cap- 
tain Brian Pendleton; saying that the ould 
dog, Mr. Pendleton, did owe him 14 pounds, 
and wishing he had soap or anything for it. 
Mr. Friar was a bastard and had a hundred 
fathers, owing him two shillings,—and yet that 
dog will not let him have bread without money. 
Mr. Richard Cutt was a cheater, asking for 
what he sold more than the worth,—wishing 
him to the devil. John Cutt, that dog, would 
have him, Parker, come there to live, telling 
him he might have better trading there than 
below the River. 

Parker was a genuine Thersites 
when in liquor, and railed against 
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magnates with fine impartiality. 
Early in 1663 he had been brought 
before the local court, of which most 
of the magnates were magistrates,— 
Capt. Brian Pendleton, Capt. Rich- 
ard Waldron (of Dover), Capt. Robert 
Pike (of Salisbury), Capt. Edward 
Hilton (of Exeter), and Lieut. Rich- 
ard Cutt, and this was the evidence 
against him : 

The deposition of John Patrige, aged about 
26,and Mary Patrige his wife,—Being sworn, 
saith: 

That about six weeks since, Thomas Parker, 
being at their house (they), heard the said 
Parker say that Mr. Moodye had two special 
friends in this town, women; the one Mr. 
Fryar’s wife, and she supplied him with ribbin 
or trimmings for his clothes,—and William 
Seavey’s wife, and she supplied him with 
cakes and corn for to feed the guts, or wicked 
guts; and further the said John Patrige saith 
that he heard the said Parker say that Mr. 
Moodye was a lubber, more fit for the plow- 
tail than fora pulpit. And further saith not. 


It seems that these magistrates 
were chosen by popular vote in the 
several towns of their jurisdiction ; 
and I have found a record for some 
years about this time of the votes in 
Dover, which was one of the larger 
towns. In 1665, which seems to have 
been the last year Captain Pendleton 
was a candidate in New Hampshire 
(for he was soon to remove into 
Maine, where he owned a large tract 
of land near Saco), the votes stood 
thus: 


For Brian Pendleton of Portsmouth, 29 votes, 
For Richard Waldron of Dover, as ™ 
For Richard Cutt of Portsmouth, = ™ 
For John Cutt of Portsmouth, _ 
For Robert Pike of Salisbury, a 


It seems, then, that Captain Wal- 
dron (better known by his later title, 
Major) ran ahead of his ticket in 
Dover, and John Cutt far behind; 
Captain Pike was next to Waldron, 
and the younger Cutt brother, Rich- 
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ard, was third in popularity. In 
1666 Elias Stileman of Portsmouth 
took the vacated place of Captain 
Pendleton as candidate, and the vote 
was much larger. Waldron headed 
the poll with 57 votes, Robert Pike 
and Richard Cutt each had 52 votes, 
Elias Stileman, 38, and John Cutt, as 
before, came last, with only 33 votes. 
In 1667 the vote fell off again,—Wal- 
dron having 33 votes, Pike, 32, Rich- 
ard Cutt, 27, John Cutt, 26, and Stile- 
man, 24. A few years earlier Walter 
Barefoot, doctor and captain, had come 
to Dover, being first taxed in 1662, 
but he does not seem to have run for 
any office, though he afterwards be- 
came a magistrate, and even chief 
justice and deputy governor,—but 
always by royal or governor’s ap- 
pointment, not by election. He suc- 
ceeded, in some measure, to the prac- 


tice of Renald Fernald, the first New 
Hampshire physician, who had come 
over from England, in 1631, with 
Capt. John Mason’s men, to take 
care of their health. Fernald was 
one of those who united in Ports- 
mouth to form an Anglican church, 
called a clergyman of the state 
church (Rev. Richard Gibson) and 
established a ‘‘ glebe'’ for his main- 
tenance. When the Massachusetts 
Puritans interposed and would not 
allow Mr. Gibson to hold services, 
Dr. Fernald submitted and soon ap- 
peared, along with the Cutts and 
Brian Pendleton, as supporters of the 
Calvinistic worship, and parishioners 
of Rev. Joshua Moodey, the first 
regularly settled minister of Ports- 
mouth. He had graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1653, was for three 
years a fellow of the college, and in 
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1658 began to preach at Portsmouth, 
supported by the voluntary subscrip- 
tion of 86 persons, among whom 
Captain Pendleton and his son James 
were prominent. Captain Pendle- 
ton was one of the committee ap- 
pointed to build the meeting-house, 
and, had he remained in Portsmouth 
until the church membership was 
established, in July, 1671, he would 
have been one of the Portsmouth 
church members, as he had been one 
in Watertown. The town of Ports- 
mouth invited Mr. Moodey to ‘‘set- 
tle’’ in 1660, and he accepted, but 
why no church organization was 
formed until eleven years later is not 
explained. Probably it was owing 
to the considerable number of 
Church-of-England partisans, and to 
the efforts making at intervals from 
1662 until they finally succeeded, in 
1679, to detach New Hampshire from 
the rule of Massachusetts. These 
efforts were constantly opposed by 
Captain Pendleton and his minister, 
Mr. Moodey, and it was this fact, 
possibly, which sharpened the tougue 
of the drunken shoemaker against 
the minister and his supporters. He 
was sentenced for his abuse to be 
whipped with fifteen stripes ; and at 
the same court session (Feb. 2, 1663), 
George Walton, a prominent citizen 
living at Great Island, and his wife, 
Alice, were convicted as Quakers; 
and Joseph Morse, a constable, who, 
‘‘having a warrant to punish truant 
or vagrant Quakers, did let them 
go,’’ was bound over for trial to the 
next court. In the previous year, 
Richard Waldron, in this same court, 
had sentenced two Quaker women 
to be whipped at the cart’s tail from 
Dover to Ipswich, but they were re- 
leased, according to tradition, by 
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Captain Pike in Salisbury, at the 
instance of Walter Barefoot. We 
have no positive evidence connecting 
Captain Pendleton with this Quaker 
whipping, one way or the other, but 
as one of his associates (Pike) dis- 
sented from Waldron’s brutal sen- 
tence, we may give Pendleton the 
benefit of the doubt, and suppose 
that he sided with Pike rather than 
with Waldron. As usual, persecu- 
tion only increased the number of the 
Quakers, and we find that in 1663 
there were, at least, five Quakers at 
the small settlement of Oyster River, 
now Durham. ‘These were John 
Goddard, Robert Burnham, William 
Williams, William Roberts, and 


James Smith,—ancestors of many 
of the present citizens of New 


Hampshire, and among others, of 
the United States senator, Henry 
E. Burnham. 

It does not seem that Dr. Bare- 
foot’s interference in behalf of the 
Quaker women lost him the regard of 
his fellow-citizens, at least, as chirur- 
geon, for in June, 1678, a year before 
New Hampshire was made a royal 
province, the selectmen of Ports- 
mouth, where he then dwelt, agreed 
with him for the curing of Richard 
Harvey, who had lately broken his 
leg, with this condition,— 

And if said Barefoot make a perfect cure, 
providing and finding all means at his own 
cost, excepting rum for steepes, which the 
Town is to find, and if said Barefoot shall per- 
fect the cure, he is to have for the same 20 
pounds, all in money or merchantable white 
oak, pipe-staves at £3: 10s. per thousand; and 
if in case he performs not a perfect cure, he 
agrees to have nothing for his pains, more than 
20 shillings in money, already paid him, for 
what he has done for him to this day. 

But to return to Brian Pendleton 
and Mr. Moodey. Of the nine men, 
who, in 1671, signed Mr. Moodey’s 
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church covenant, four were among 
the six, who, in 1665, had been peti- 
tioned against as engrossing office, 
and one more was the son of the 
sixth, James Pendleton. The four 
not mentioned by Champernoon and 
his friends were Richard Martyn, 
Samuel Haines, John Fletcher, the 
father-in-law of Mary Pendleton, as 
I suppose, and John Tucker. The 
wealth of Portsmouth was then on 
the side of church membership, and 
has so continued to this day. 

Captain Pendleton was one of the 
Massachusetts commissioners in 1652- 
’53 and subsequently, to reduce the 
townships of Maine to submission to 
the general court, of which he was 
then, and for several years, a mem- 
ber. He was also a magistrate for 
holding courts in Maine as well as in 
New Hampshire, and his visits east- 
ward from Portsmouth, on such busi- 
ness, may have led him to buy land 
and settle in Maine, without giving 
up his property in New Hampshire, 
until he disposed of it by will in 
1677, and he was at one time one of 
the largest landholders in Maine. 
When engaged in public business he 
was moderately paid, but it was then 
regarded as a duty incumbent on the 
more prosperous citizens to take part 
in public affairs, even if they were 
not highly recompensed. They 
were often ‘‘ gratified,’’ as it was 
called, with grants of public land, 
which had cost the authorities little 
or nothing, but might be very useful 
to the grantee. In cases where mag- 
istrates spent their own money, they 
expected rejmbursement, and of this 
we have an instance in Brian Pen- 
dleton. ; 

While living at Portsmouth in 1658, 
he addressed this petition to the gen- 
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eral court, of which he was so often a 
member, dating it May 24: 


The humble request of Brian Pendleton of 
Pascataquack sheweth that in the last month, 
April, it happened that two seamen being drawn 
out of our River ina Canow, the one of the said 
men being dead with cold or frost, the other 
being much frozen, came into our Island (the 
present New Castle); and being made ac- 
quainted with it, we took what course we could 
for his good. But seeing his necessity required 
better means, I hired a man and a horse, and 
sent him to Hampton, where the charge will be 
great, whether he live or die. My humble re- 
quest, therefore, to this honored court is, that 
they will be pleased to give such order from 
this court that I may have power to raise the 
said charge from the several towns on the 
River,—videlicet, from Portsmouth, Dover, and 
(Kittery') which may be an encouragement to 
your servant for to put himself forward in time 
to come, in such works of Charity; and shall 
rest at your service at all times in what I may. 


Upon this petition the action was 
rather singular. The upper house of 
the general court, called then ‘‘ the 
Magistrates,’’ 


Judge meet that the charges incurred in ref- 
erence to the frozen person be borne by the 
inhabitants of the River, and that it be raised 
by the Selectmen of Dover, Portsmouth and 
Kittery, in equal parts, and by warrant from the 
the said Select men, (raised and discharged) 
paid unto Capt. Pendleton upon account; if 
their brethren the deputies consent hereto. 

Consented to by the deputies. William Tor- 
rey, Clerk. 


So the matter stood for three years, 
when the difficulty arose whether Kit- 
tery, which had been blotted out in 
the original petition, should pay its 
share of the charge, and Captain Pen- 
dleton appeared to ask a decision of 
the court: 

May 25, 1661. At the request of Capt. Pen- 
dleton, for their resolution, whether Kittery is 
included in this Order of the Court, the blots 
thereof notwithstanding; On hearing of what 
the deputies of the several towns had to say in 
the case, the Magistrates judge meet to resolve 


the same in the affirmative, and further that 
Capt. Pendleton’s account, about £ 20, 6s, 9d, is 





‘The word “ Kittery’ was written in the origi- 
nal and erased. 
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allowed. The Magistrates have passed this 
with reference to the consent of their brethren 
the deputies hereto. Edward Rawson, Secret. 

The deputies consent not to the first part of 
this return, but consent that Capt. Pendleton 
be paid his money above mentioned, by the two 
towns expressed in this Order. 29 May, 1661. 
Consented to by the Magistrates. 

In answer to the request of Capt. Brian Pen- 
dleton, the Court judgeth it meet to order that 
the Selectmen of Portsmouth and Dover do 
forthwith, by an assessment on the inhabitants, 
collect and gather the sum of ten pounds, eight 
shillings and four pence out of each town, and 
deliver the same to the said Brian Pendleton, as 
satisfaction for so much expended by him ona 
frozen person that some years past came into 
that River; whose charity this Court judgeth it 
meet to encourage ; and order his satisfaction, 
as above is expressed. 

When this took place there was 
little disposition in the people of Kit- 
tery and other parts of Maine to ques- 
tion the authority of Massachusetts ; 
but after the restoration of the Stuarts 
to the throne, in 1660, the scene 
changed, and Captain Pendleton (not 
yet made Major) was involved in con- 
troversies while maintaining the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, and exercis- 
ing the powers of an Associate in the 
Maine government. Thus in August, 
1668, a certain Major William Phil- 
lips from Boston, but residing in Saco 
(near which Captain Pendleton then 
held much land, and had a garrison 
house against the Indians), refused 
to obey the orders of Pendleton, and 
the latter, as associate justice, began 
to take evidence against him. One 
witness, Robert Booth, aged 66, testi- 
fied (Aug. 13, 1668): 

When Major Pendleton gave order to John 
Davis to call a meeting for the soldiers to ap- 
pear before Major P. the next morning, Major 
Phillips stood up and demanded by what au- 
thority John Davis did call that meeting. Then 
Major Pendleton answered “I gave him author- 
ity, according to my commission, and that I 
shall show when they meet me.’’ Also on the 
first day of August last, Major Brian Pendleton 


writ a note to publish a town-meeting. The 
next day being Sabbath an order was put up by 
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the door of the meeting house, by Major Pen- 
delton’s order, requiring the inhabitants, the 
second day in the morning, to make choice of a 
constable and other officers. Which order be- 
ing read by Major Phillips that Sabbath-day 
morning, Major Pendleton said, ‘‘ Here is one 
word wanting, that is, the place where to meet.”’ 
Major Phillips answered, ‘‘ There is every word 
too much already, for that is no legal warning. 
That is none of your office, Captain Pendleton ; 
you are no legal Associate.’’ And the said 
Major Phillips took away the writing, saying 
he would keep it. 


Another witness, Hitchcock, car- 
ried the account one step farther : 


Mr. Phillips said, ‘‘ Where is your warrant?” 
The Captain said his commission should be 
shown the next morning. Then did Mr. Phil- 
lips turn to the people and spake unto them, 
‘“* Neighbors, I desire you to take heed how you 
act, and under what authority.”’ 

Roger Hill said that on Monday August 3, 
there being conference and contention about 
the pulling down of the warrant that was put 
up for the town to meet, to choose a constable 
and jurymen against the Court to be holden at 
York in September, ‘‘ Major Phillips said be- 
fore several persons that he did pull it down, 
and would keep it. Major Pendleton asked 
him if he would not let him have it? 
swered he would not. 


He an- 
The other replied that 
it would do him no good. Major P.’s reply was 
that he could not tell whether it would or not. 
Farther, he said that if there were 100 warrants 
he would pull them all down if he were not 
hindered. Major Pendleton told him that it 
would be his wisdom to sit still, as Mr. Hook 
did. He replied that it was nothing to him 
what Mr. Hook did. Some persons having 
formerly given out words “‘ that those who were 
for the Bay government, their necks might 
stretch for it,’’ this deponent spake of it at this 
meeting, in the presence of Major Phillips, 
who immediately returned this answer, “ that 
it might be so for anything that he knew ;”’ and 
that he could prove that Major Pendleton was 
not legally chosen an Associate ; for the major 
part of the Province did not make choice of 
him. 


The royal commissioners had set 
up a special government in Maine, 
and all this activity on the part of 
Phillips was because he knew this, 
and also that the purpose of King 
Charles and the Anglican party in 
Maine and New Hampshire was to 
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detach both from the Puritan govern- 
ment, and make them into two (or 
perhaps only one) provinces of the 
Crown, as was really done ten years 
later with New Hampshire. But 
Massachusetts, which even then was 
negotiating with the heirs of Gorges 
for the purchase of Maine, would not 
tolerate the insubordination of the 
Maine people, and the court held by 
Major Pendleton on the 26th of Au- 
gust bound Phillips over to appear 
before the General Court in Boston, 
and sent him to the Boston prison 
because he would not give bond so to 
appear. In anticipation of this court 
action, Pendleton, in a letter dated at 
Winter Harbor (his Maine house), 
August 21-26, 1668, had this to say 
to Major-General Leverett, at Boston : 

Kind Sir: Whereas Major Phillips will be 
ready (I question not) to excuse himself in all 
that opposition of his, in words or actions, as 
being no let (hindrance) to the people’s meet- 
ing to choose officers,—the which I leave to 
your own judgment and consideration of those 
evidences that already have been sent down 
(to Boston) by the Marshal-general (all being 


said and done in public). . 
notice 


. . please to take 


That some small time before your court held 
at York in July last, a warrant was issued out 
under the hands of Mr. Jocelyn, Major Phillips 
and Mr. Hook, to require the Town to treat with 
you at thattime. Our people accordingly met, 
but I suppose not half of the householders; at 
which time some made answer that they would 
not actin the government until the difference 
should be reconciled (between the Maine party 
and the Massachusetts); but those that did 
speak spake only for themselves, and not for 
the Town. Neither was it any Town act; which 
I affirm as a witness, being there present (at 
the Saco meeting). Since my last to you, and 
the Marshal-General was here,I set up other 
papers at the Meeting-house, endeavoring, if I 
may, in a loving and peaceable way, obtain 
subjection to the Massachusetts government. 
What the issue of it will be, on Monday 
next I shall better know. Had the boat stayed 
till Monday night, you should have been ac- 
quainted with the success ; however, by the rst. 
(of September) you may expect to be informed. 

On the last Lord’s Day, Major Phillips being 
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present, he made a very large speech, after the 
evening sermon, of all the occurrences between 
the Marshal-General and himself, as he did 
affirm. The matter were too tedious to write at 
large; but the scope I gather up into these two 
heads: (1) that whereas he opposed the Mass- 
achusetts from the Marshal, because he did de- 
sert the cause, but would go down to Boston 
about it; (2) to render me as odious to the peo- 
ple as he could, and as his great enemy in this 
great trouble of his,—more particularly in send- 
ing up a beast, at the Marshal’s request, for the 
carrying of him along with the Marshal to Capt. 
Waldron’s. Which I did, not with any disrespect 
at all to Major Phillips, but with respect unto 
those whose principal officer the Marshal is; 
which I shall always be ready to do, as the 
Massachusetts shall have occasion to make use 
ofme.... Yesterday, being the 24th of Au- 
gust, the day appointed for to choose officers in 
Scarborough, a considerable number of persons 
were present. As I feared, so it proved,—that 
Maj. Phillips’s ample speech to the people be- 
fore his departure did more harm than anything 
he did before to hinder your proceedings. But 
seven persons did adhere to me ; the rest, many 
of them, said that they would not act, except 
we could show something from his hand there- 
unto. Others departed silently away. I doubt 
that this will affect others in the several towns, 
and provoke them to make some complaint in 
reference tothe Court in September ; but I leave 
it to your Honor’s consideration, as not know- 
ing what to advise. 

Asthe case stands, nothing is done among the 
people. We are altogether without any Gov- 
ernment, but what persons who cannot govern 
themselves will make of it, you can judge. 
Thus leaving the business, and yourselves, unto 
the wise and powerful hand of the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords,—ever begging that 
the kings of the earth and that Prince of perfect 
peace would grant we may, whilst we are on 
earth, lead a peaceable and quiet life, I rest 

Your humble servant to be commanded, 

Brian Pendleton. 


In following Mr. Baxter’s copy of 
this letter, I have ventured to vary 
from his transcription here and there, 
in order to make the rather ungram- 
matical and vague meaning of Pen- 
dleton clearer. He evidently saw that 
the public opinion of his region was 
against him, and knew that King 
Charles was seeking the overthrow of 
the Puritan domination in New Eng- 
land. He was also approaching three 
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score and ten, and had less inclination 
for war and trouble than in his more 
active years. The refractory Phillips 
was made to tonform, after a short 
imprisonment in Boston; but neither 
he nor Major Shapleigh of Kittery, 
nor the other malcontents in Maine 
and New Hampshire became very 
submissive to the Puritan control, as 
was shown afterwards under Andros. 
This was partly on account of the per- 
secution of the Quakers, with whom, 
though a military officer, Shapleigh 
associated himself, and partly from 
what in some of the malcontents would 
now be called ‘‘ general cussedness.”’ 
Of Shapleigh, Major Pendleton’s col- 
league, Richard Waldron wrote thus 
in December, 1662: 

Major Shapleigh (living in that part of Kittery 
now called Eliot) shelters all the Quakers that 
come into our parts, and followeth them where 
they meet. Which is not onlya disturber upon 
that side (of the Pascataway) but also on our 
side (where is but the river between). And so 
they come into our town (Dover) and presently 
they are gone over the river; and so his house 
is the harbor for them. And some say he is 
dictated by the little crooked Quaker (Edward 
Wharton). Our town will be so disturbed with 


the Quakers and others that we shall hardly be 
at peace. 


‘*Others”’ here meant the support- 
ers of the Stuarts and the English 
Church, against whom the Cutts of 
Portsmouth, Maj. Pendleton in Maine, 
and Waldron at Dover, were very 
firm. One of King Charles’s special 
commission in 1665, writing about the 
Puritan party in Maine, said: 


Peter Weare (of York, and perhaps the 
founder of the distinguished Weare family of 
Hampton, Hampton Falls, and Seabrook), and 
others, are men of indifferent estates, and are 
led by Major Pendleton, one of the same Inde- 
pendent way. They understand little but what 
he tellsthem is lawand gospel. The two Cutts 
(John and Richard) are thought to be worth no 
less than £50,000. There is not one man in ten 
but what are constantly in their debts. 
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Judging by the court records of 
New Hampshire and Maine, Pendle- 
ton had also many debtors, and owed 
part of his influence to that fact. In 
1670 Henry Greenland,’ one of the 
wickedest of the Stuart party, and a 
particular friend of Dr. Barefoot, also 
called “ Dr. Greenland,” sometimes of 
Kittery and sometimes of Newbury, 
involved himself in a serious affair 
against Richard Cutt, the wealthiest 
of three brothers then residing near 
the Pascataqua river. There was 
lying at the Isles of Shoals a vessel, 
the Mermaiden (whether a merchant- 
man or an English armed vessel is 
not clear), and the captain of her, 
George Fountaine, thus wrote 
Richard Cutt (May 28, 1670) : 


to 


Although unacquainted, I do kindly salute 
you. My present occasion of writing concerns 
so much your safety and my honor that I can- 
not delay any time to advise you thereof. For 
about five days past there came on board of me 
one of your neighbors, by name Henry Green- 
land, who pretended some former acquaintance 
with some of my men,—specially with one 
Gardner, whom he hath employed to speak to 
me about an unworthy design, as per the en- 





1Mr. J. J. Currier says in his “ History of New 
bury, Mass.,"’ “Dr Henry Greenland was a physi- 
cian in Newbury (1662-1666). He sold his house 
and land on the S. W. corner of Ordway’s Lane, 
now Market St., and the way by the river, now 
Merrimack St. Jan. 12, 1666, and probably removed 
to Portsmouth, N. H. soon after.” He did actually 
remove to Kittery, then called sometimes by that 
name, and sometimes * Pascataway.’’ John Emery 
seems also to have lived both in Newbury and 
Kittery. In Newbury he was fined, in March, 1663 
for entertaining “ Dr. Henry Greenland, a stranger, 
not having a legal residence in the town of New- 
bury.” This fine was remitted upon the petition 
of the selectmen and chief people of Newbury 
“considering the usefulness of Mr. Greenland, in 
respect of his pene in our town.” It seems that 
he came over from England late in 1662, and “ was, 
by reason of his acquaintance with Capt. Barefoot, 
etc., inclinable to settle in the country if he liked, 
and to make use of his practice of physic and 
chirurgery amongst us. But being as yet unsettled 
and uncertain where to fix, until his wife (whom 
he hath seut for) did come, he was necessarily put 
upon it to reside near such patients as had put 
themselves into his hands for cure.”” He was a 
good physician, it is said, but unprincipled and 
quarrelsome, like his friend Barefoot, in company 
with whom he was convicted, Sepetember, 1664, of 
an assault on Wm. Thomas and Richard Dole, ina 
tavern at Newbury. At Kittery he became a land- 
speculator and ship-owner, and probably complied 
with the Court’s order in 1672 to leave the Massa- 
chusetts jurisdiction, with his wife Mary and his 
effects. He was allowed till September 1, 1673, to 
do this. 
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closed deposition you may know. But I would 
first tell you and the Country I would scorn to 
embrace or give ear unto any such heinous in- 
tents; but in all respects, to the utmost of my 
power, am ready to serve you and the rest of 
them. Had I been but sure that the law of the 
Country would excuse me, I would, in half an 
hour, hang the unworthy man that would fain, 
by promise of getting great purchase, corrupt 
me to do my countrymen harm,—which I 
never will do. WhatI have at present sent is 
desiring you to use your own will in following 
the law on this man: and maybe for your fur- 
ther safety. Pray let me hear from you by the 
Ist. My love to Major Shapleigh, Mr. Fryar 
and yourself. 
Your faithful friend to command, 
George Fountaine. 


The enclosure in this letter was the 
deposition of Robert Gardner, above 
mentioned, who made oath before 
John Hunking at the Shoals: 


That Mr. Henry Greenland said unto him 
that he would put our ship’s company upon a 
brave purchase; which should be by seizing 
on the person of Mr. Richard Cutt, and to carry 
him for England ; and that it would be effected 
with a great deal of ease, by carrying the ship 
to Pascataway ; and that a small number of our 
men might go and take himself, and cause him 
and his servants to carry down on their backs 
such to be 
And he was sure the purchase would 
be worth Ten thousand pounds 


money and goods as was there 
found 
and he would 
maintain the doing thereof in point of law; 
for that the Cutt had 
against the (May 27, 


said spoken treason 


king. 


1670 ) 


Apparently Mr. Cutt followed up 
the matter far enough to get the fol- 
lowing deposition from a Portsmouth 
woman, who recollected the accusa- 
tion of Richard Cutt before the royal 
Mrs. 
Sarah Morgan, wife of Mr. Francis 


conimission, some years before. 


Morgan, aged about fifty-one years, 
deposed : 


That she, being in Mr. Henry Greenland’s 
company, after the said Greenland had said 
that Mr. Richard Cutt had spoken treason, and 
the king’s commissioners were gone, and noth- 
ing being done against Mr. Cutt by the com- 
missioners, asthe said Greenland did conceive ; 
he said, being much exasperated, that he would 
go at England himself but he would see the 
said Cutt prosecuted. 
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This Henry Greenland was the ir- 
reverent person, who taking supper 
at the inn of Kittery, and getting 
tired of the length of the grace, 
which the landlord was saying be- 
fore meat, did put on his hat and 
say, ‘‘ Come, landlord,—light supper, 
short grace,’’ to the great scandal of 
the pious thereabout, who went into 
court and testified against him. He 
was also a promoter of malicious suits 
in court, so that, by June, 1672, the 
general court of Massachusetts was 
ready to proceed against him crimi- 
nally, as appears by this order : 


Henry Greenland 


appearing before this 
Court, and being legally convicted of many 
high misdemeanors, i. e. endeavoring to dis- 
turb His Majesty’s government here settled, 
reviling the courts of justice and the magis- 
trates in base and unworthy terms, and making 
quarrels and contentions among the people in 
a very perfidious manner, with profane cursing 
and swearing ; is sentenced to pay a fine of 20 
pounds in money, and to depart the limits of 
this jurisdiction within two months, next com- 
ing, and not to return again without the license 
of the General Court or Council; On penalty 
of being severely whipt 30 stripes, and to pay a 
fine of 100 pounds; and not to be admitted 
hereafter to be a surety or attorney in any legal 
process ; and to stand committed until the fine 
of 20 pounds be satisfied. 


About the same time a similar 
sentence of banishment was passed 
by the same authority against Green- 
land's friend, Barefoot; but neither 
of them can have been enforced, for 
Barefoot remained in New Hamp- 
shire and rose to high authority after 
1660, and when he died in 1688, he 
left by will to Greenland, still living 
in what had been the jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, *‘my land at Spruce 
Creek, 1,000 acres, which I pur- 
chased of Dr. Henry Greenland.’’ 
This land, like most of Barefoot’s 
possessions, was in dispute; for in 
1687, when Sir Edmund Andros was 
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about to confirm his title to it, upon 
Barefoot’s petition, John Shapleigh, 
Enoch Hutchins, and others, living 
in Kittery, declared to Andros that 
they 

Have purchased several tracts and parcels of 
land lying in Spruce Creek, at a place called 
the Mill Creek in Kittery, containing near or 
about 1,000 acres, and have possessed the same 
for a very considerable time, and have been at 
a vast charge and expense, and most spent 
their time and labor to improve the same, for 
their and the country’s benefit; whereas Capt. 
Walter Barefoot never made any improvement 
on the same, neither did he ever make any 
claim, as your petitioners ever heard of, till 
now; neither ever disturb or molest them in 
the possession and improvement of any part 
thereof. 

It is quite possible that this land 
was some of that claimed by the 
heirs of John Mason, and voted away 
from them by the early settlers, as 
alleged by Joseph Mason in 1653; 
and that Greenland had taken Ma- 
son’s dubious title and conveyed it to 
Barefoot, who gave it back at death. 

The extensive landed estate of 
Major Pendleton does not seem to 
have been in dispute during his life- 
time (he died in 1681), but in July, 
1688, his grandson and namesake, 
Pendleton Fletcher, son of Rev. Seth 
Fletcher, of Saco, had to petition 
Andros for the confirmation of his 
title to ‘‘a tract of land, the gift of 
his grandfather, Major Brian Pendle- 
ton, by him purchased of Mr. Robert 
Jordan, and he of Gov. Richard 
Vines, about 1648, with two small 
islands adjacent, all containing about 
200 acres ; also 100 acres given your 
petitioner by his grandmother lately 
deceased, and purchased by her hus- 
band of one John West, lying upon 
Saco river on the southwest side.”’ 

This description probably identi- 
fies the residence of Major Pendleton 
during the ten or twelve years that 
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he lived in Saco or Scarborough. 
He had been captain of the Ports- 
mouth company in 1664, and in 1668 
was made a major for Maine, with 
authority ‘‘to settle Black Point,’’ 
that is to restore order there. In the 
war with King Philip and the allied 
Indians, in 1674-’77, his house be- 
came a garrison, as perhaps it always 
had been ; but he was himself finally 
compelled to abandon it and return 
to Portsmouth, by the insubordina- 
tion of his men, and the inability of 
Massachusetts to provision and rein- 
force him. Letters from Captain 
Hawthorne, the ancestor of the nov- 
elist, and from Major Waldron, men- 
tion the stress of things in Saco in 
1675-'76; for example, Major Wal- 
dron wrote : 


(Sept. 25, 1675.) Before I came so far as 
Saco, where the first damage was done by 
the enemy, I had advised of the enemy’s 


falling upon Scarborough and kill- 
ing and burning. On Saturday and Sabbath 
day last, at Scarborough they killed an old 
man woman and burnt their house; 
and at Mr. Foxwell’s two young men were 
killed, being at the barn about the cattle. 
The enemy then advanced towards Saco river, 
which is not‘above four miles from that part of 
Scarborough, and there fell to the burning of 
houses. The people, before having intelli- 
gence from an Indian called Scossaway, de- 
serted their houses, most of them repairing to 
Major Pendleton’s but Mr. Bonighton and 
some other families to Major Phillips’s. On 
Saturday morning the Indians rifled and burnt 
several houses on the north side of the river, 
among which was Mr. Bonighton’s,—he being 
the night before fled to Maj. Phillips. While 
said houses were burning, a party of about 36 
Indians came over the river in English canoes, 
cut holes in them and turned them adrift. All 
this time, finding no men, they went to Maj. 
Phillips’s sawmill and first set it going, then 
on fire, and burnt it; and afterwards did the 
like to his corn mill; it being their design to 
draw them out of the house and so surprise 
both them and it. But Major Phillips, being 
forewarned of their coming, made some small 
defense about his house, having with him of 
his own family and neighbors to the number of 
15 men, besides women and children, in all 


Saco, 


and 
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about so. The bushes being thick within shot 
of 'the house, they could not at first see In- 
dians ; but one of the men perceiving a stirring 
among the ferns, Maj. P. looked out of his 
chamber window that way, and from thence 
was immediately shot at and slightly wounded 
in the shoulder. Two others were also wound- 
ed, afterwards,—that being all the harm done 
there. After which the shot came thick, which 
was accordingly answered from within ; but no 
Indians as yet appeared but only creeping, 
decked with ferns and boughs. Till some time 
after they got a pair of old truck-wheels, and fit- 
ted them up with boards and slabs for a barricade 
to safeguard the drivers ; thereby endeavoring 
to burn the house, having prepared combusti- 
ble matter,—birch rinds, pitchwood, turpentine 
and powder for that end; but they in the house 
perceiving their intention, plied their shot 
against it, and found afterwards their shot 
went through. A little before they came to 
the house there was a little wet ground, into 
which the wheels sunk, and that obstructed 
their driving it forward. They endeavoring to 
get it out of the dirt again by turning a little on 
one side, thereby laid themselves open to them 
in the which opportunity they im- 
proved, and made them quit their work and 
fly ; but continued firing at the house all night 
till Sabbath Day morning, about 9 o'clock. 
Then they saw the Indians at a distance march 
away,—they judged between 20 and 30, 
some of them with two guns. 


house, 


and 
jut before they 
went they set fire on a little outhouse, and in it 
burned several hogs. Since which, Maj. Phil- 
lips is removed down to Winter Harbor, to 
Maj. Pendleton’s, where I found him. 


This lively picture of Indian war- 
fare shows to what Major Pendleton 
was exposed in his frontier garrison ; 
and also that old animosities were 
laid aside in this common danger,— 
Phillips taking refuge with Pendle- 
ton, who had sent him to prison a 
few years before. A year later Cap- 
tain Hathorne, son of the Major, 
reported from Wells, October 2, 1676, 
a sad state of things near Pendle- 
ton’s fort at Winter Harbor : 


At Black Point the people are in great dis- 
traction and disorder. I know not of former 
neglects, but now they are a people ungov- 
erned, and attend little to the government 
there established, so that most of the town will 
desert the places. At Winter Harbor I would 
have left some men with Major Pendleton, as 
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also with Mr. Warren. They made their objec- 
tions; the Major’s were these,—that he could 
not subsist long, and he had as good remove 
while he had something, as to stay while all 
was spent. Therefore, unless the Country 
send a supply, or maintain the garrison there 
he cannot hold out. 


Accordingly we find in the follow- 
ing November a very long letter from 
the aged Pendleton, reporting to the 
governor and council of Massachu- 
setts, how and why he left his gar- 
rison : 


At Winter Harbor, about the 14th of October, 
76, in the daytime, we heard much shooting 
at Black Point, but could not understand the 
occasion of it; but did suppose it had been 
only the people that were going away did it to 
take their leave of those that stayed behind. 
In the afternoon we saw boats under sail com- 
ing away thence, and when they came against 
a point of land they fired many guns which we 
took to be in farewell to us. At last, the hind- 
most boat coming up, three of our young men 
took a canoe and went out to sea to meet that 
boat ; and when they came to them, they told 
them that Black Point garrison was taken, and 
all the people gone except Mr. Jocelyn and two 
or three old folks who would not go away, but 
stay there. “And there were 500 Indians and 
300 of French, and 1oo Indians at Mr. Foxwell’s 
house; and if you love your lives, begone as 
soon as you can, for they say they will be with 
you to-morrow morning, or at night at farth- 
est.’ When our soldiers heard this news they 
were as mad to make away as ever I saw any 
men, and fell to tumbling up our goods to get 
it aboard; and withal plundered us of many 
things,—what they could, if my back was 
turned. Our fishermen also hasted to get away, 
supposing it no boot to stay here against such 
a multitude of enemies. When I had got such 
goods as I could aboard, and my family of 
women-sex, I told our soldiers if they would 
go and keep the garrison, I would never leave 
them so long as I could live; but they would 
not hear of it. So that if I would have stayed 
alone, I might. The fishermen had but 14 
men and boys, and but eight serviceable guns. 

The Indians whom I never dealt with once 
in all my life, nor never wronged in anything, 
but did hope Squando would become a Chris- 
tian, and did what I could to further it; yet 
fired all my houses for dwelling, corn and cat- 
tle; near 100 bushels Indian corn, near 40 
bushels of pease more or less; besides old 
corn, rye and Indian. They killed some 
sheep, some hogs and one cow. 
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After we came to Pascataway (Portsmouth), 
there came in two ketches with soldiers, viz. 
Thomas Moore and Silvanus Davis. The Ma- 
jor-General sent away sergeant Tippen with 
soldiers to Black Point, and promised me if 
our men (which went by them ina boat of our 
own of Winter Harbor, with 8 men in it) would 
assist their company into Black Point garrison, 
then they should come back to Winter Harbor, 
and assist our men. Our men did assist them 
in; and instead of assisting our men, Tippen 
did press our company, and force them to stay 
by him; so that our design in saving our 
goods, and for which they went, was frustrate. 
And while they were stayed there against their 
wills, came the two ketches from Pascataway, 
with Thomas Moore, my old acquaintance, who 
promised me to do me all the good he could: 
and when he came to Winter Harbor with the 
rest, he went ashore to our house, and killed 
my team of 4 oxen, and plundered much of my 
goods which, for want of room in the vessel I 
could not carry away. Of which goods I can 
not give account at present, but shall give if in 
upon oath afterward, as now for the 
which is here inclosed. 

Much Honored! I say with good 
Jeremy, “Pity me, pity me, Oh my friend! 
for the hand of the Lord hath touched me.”’ 
God hath emptied me from vessel to vessel ; 
the Lord God bring me forth, to leave nothing 
behind but dregs of corruption, that I may yet 
praise him in the land of the living, who is the 
health of my countenance and my God. Thus 
desiring the Lord to guide you in all your 
weighty occasions, and craving pardon for my 
boldness in troubling your Worships, I take 
leave, and rest. 


oxen, 


may 


Yours to serve, as in duty am bound, 
Brian Pendleton. 


I think this the longest document 
that has survived from the hand of 
this aged servant of the Lord and 
of Massachusetts, except his will, 
which after, in 
1677, when he was resting from his 
toils and recuperating his fortunes in 
Portsmouth, whetfe he died, and is 
buried at the Point of Graves. The 
spirit which he showed to command 
and fight, at the age of seventy- 
seven, was that of the Puritan lead- 
ers generally; even that stern and 
grasping Major Waldron of Dover, 
who was slain by Indians in his own 


was written soon 
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garrison there a dozen years later, 
never appears to so much advantage 
as when fighting Indians, and not 
cheating them, as he was too apt to 
do. Major Pendleton was of a more 
just and merciful turn than Wal- 
dron; when he did injustice, if ever, 
it was for the service of Massachu- 
setts, and of the Lord, as he thought. 

In the year 1673, Major Pendle- 
ton bought of John Paine of Boston 
700 acres of land in Westerly, R. I., 
and gave his son James a life interest 
in it, which occasioned Capt. James’s 
removal to occupy it; and by the 
will (made August 7, 1677), but not 
executed until 1681, he gave him 
the property outright. His son Ca- 
leb had died before his father, and 
the only daughter, Mary, had mar- 
ried Seth Fletcher, and was the 
mother of Pendleton Fletcher, who 
inherited the plantation at Saco. 
Their descendants are numerous, 
both Mary’s and James’s; but the 
Pendletons of Virginia, though, per- 
haps, distantly related, are not de- 
scended from Pendleton. 
None of the name remained in New 
Hampshire after the Major's death, 
but Maine, as well as Rhode Island, 
has several families of this descent. 
Although the major’s services were 
more active and longer continued in 
New Hampshire than in Maine (ex- 


Brian 


cept as he was engaged from 1653 to 
1668-69 in reconciling the Maine 
people to the Massachusetts govern- 
ment), he yet rose to higher rank in 
Maine, being deputy-president of 
that district, as well as one of the 
judges. He was described by Ed- 
ward Randolph at that time as ‘‘a 
man of Saco River, of great estate, 
but very precisely independent’’ 
(that is, Puritan) ‘‘ beloved only by 
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those of his fraternity; being an 
enemy to the King’s interest, and to 
Mr. Gorges’ interest; also a great 
ring leader of others, to the utmost 
of his power.’’ Although he was re- 
lieved of military duty in 1672, he 
yet took part in 1675-'76, as we have 
seen, in the defense of maritime 
Maine from the French and Indian 
detachments that laid it waste. His 
first extant report on King Philip’s 
War was made to General Leverett, 
afterwards governor of Massachusetts, 
who commanded the main forces in 
that war, and was dated August 13, 
1676. It runs thus: 

Iam sorry my pen must be the messenger of 
so great a tragedy. Onthe 11th inst. we heard 


of many of our neighbors killed in Falmouth 
and Casco Bay; and on the 12th Mr. Jocelyn 
sent me a brief letter, from under the hand of 
Mr. Burroughs the minister. He gives an ac- 
count of 32 killed and carried away by the In- 
dians Him- 
self escaped to an island, but I hope Black 
Point men have fetched him off by this time. 
Yours in all humility to serve in the Lord, 
Winter Harbor at night. 


ten men, 6 women, 16 children. 


Brian Pendleton. 


These Indian horrors, which soon 
after drove the old major from his 
home in Maine to his safer home in 
Portsmouth, had 
their perpetration. 


many reasons for 
The French in 
Brunswick and eastern Maine 
supplied the Abenaki Indians with 


arms and powder, though sometimes 


New 


they got them by trade with the un- 
the 
French Catholic priests, inspired by 
the same hatred of Protestants which 
led Louis XIV to persecute them at 
this time, sometimes stirred up the 
Indians against the Calvinists and 
Anglicans of 


scrupulous English colonists ; 


but 
there were also Indian grievances, 
which our early historians have not 
always mentioned. The perfidious 
conduct of Major Waldron at Dover 


New England, 
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is mentioned in all the later histories, 
because it was the occasion of his 
murder by the Indians a dozen years 
after. But there is a curious letter 
of nine Abenakis to the Massachu- 
setts governor (written about the 
time that Major Pendleton was mak- 
ing his will at Portsmouth), which 
sets forth the view taken by friendly 
Indians of the bloody war that goes 
under the name of Philip of Pokano- 
ket, though the barbarities in Maine 
occurred after Philip was slain in 
Rhode Island. They wrote: 


Governor of Boston, this is to let you under- 


stand how we have been abused. We love 
you,—but when we are drunk you will take 
away our cot and throw us out of door. If the 


wolf kill any of your cattle, you take away our 
guns for it, and arrows; and if you see an In. 
dian dog you will shoot him. If we should do 
so to you,—cut down your houses, kill your 
dogs, take away your things,—we must pay 100 
skins; if we break a tobarko pipe, they will 
prison us. Because there 
gansett you came here when we were quiet 


was war at Narra- 


and took away our guns, and made prisoners of 
and that winter, for want 
We 
count it killed with us, whenever we are bound 
This 
it is more 


our chief Sagamores ; 
of our guns there was several starved. 


and thrown in the cellar (of a prison) 
doing is not like to man’s heart; 
like woman’s heart. Now we hear that you 
say you will not leave war as long as one In- 
dian is in the country. We are owners of the 
country, and it is wide and full of Indians, and 
we can drive you out; but our desire is to be 
quiet. Governor of Boston! ths is to let you 
to understand how Major Walldin served us. 
We carried four prisoners aboard; we would 
fain know whether you did give such order,— 
Is that 
and 


you will do so 


to kill us for bringing your prisoners? 
your fashion, to come and make 
then kill us? We are 
again. Major Waldin do lie. we 
minded to kill Major Waldin did 
wrong to give cloth and powder; but he give 
us drink, and when we were drunk killed us. 
If it had not been for this fault, you had your 


prisoners long ago. 


peace, 
afraid 
were not 
} 
nobody e 


Major Waldin have been 
the cause of killing all that have been killed 
this summer (D: 1677). 
honest we have been ; we have killed none of 
your English prisoners. If you had any of our 
prisoners, you would a-knocked them on the 
head. Do you think all this is nothing ? 


You may see how 
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Here istwenty men, women and children that 
is prisoners; most of them was bought. We 
have been cheated so often, and drove off from 
time to time about powder, that this time we 
would willingly see it first; and then you shall 
have your prisoners. We can fight as well as 
others, but we are willing to live peaceable. 
We will not fight without they fight us first. 


This letter seems to be the com- 
position of Diogenes Madawaskarbet 
and bears marks of having been com- 
posed by a Frenchman, perhaps a 
Catholic priest who had converted 
Diogenes and named him ‘‘ Born un- 
to God.’’ The allegations may not 
all be true; but they are plausible, 
and they account for much of the 
hostility which was _ increasingly 
shown by the Maine Indians from 
1675 to 1720, during much of which 
time France and the Catholic church 
was at war with the English, Dutch, 
and French protestants. 

Brian Pendleton did not live to see 
a royal government fully set up in 
New Hampshire, and the discredited 
scion of a titled English family, Ed- 
ward Cranfield, ruling tyrannically in 
Portsmouth, where he and his min- 
ister, Moodey, and his brother mer- 
chants, the Cutts, had borne sway 
so long. Cranfield, who is said by 
Dr. Belknap ‘‘to have been of the 
family of Lord Monteagle, who was 
instrumental in discovering the pop- 
ish plot in the reign of James I,’’ 
so conducted himself as to ruin the 
party of his own friends in New 
Hampshire; but it was found impos- 
sible to restore Portsmouth and the 
rest of New Hampshire to the Puri- 
tan control of Massachusetts, of 
which, during his whole life, Pen- 
dleton had been one of the most 
moderate, and at the same time effi- 
cient, supporters. In the year 1678 
his old opponents at Pascataway, 


. 
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Major Shapleigh and Francis Cham- 
pernoon, the cousin of Gorges and 
Raleigh, made a peace with Squando 
and the other Maine Indians, by the 
terms of which the fugitive colonial 
families, who had abandoned their 
Maine farms in 1676, might return 
on condition that each should pay a 
yearly tribute of a peck of corn to the 
Indians, and that Major Pendleton, 
as the largest proprietor, should pay 
four times as much,—a bushel. Up- 
on this treaty Belknap remarks, what 
probably expressed the mind of Pen- 
dleton, of Rev. Seth Fletcher, who 
had married his daughter Mary, and 
the other exiles : 


These terms were disgraceful, but not unjust, 
considering the former irregular conduct of 
many of the settlers, and the native propriety 
of the Indians in the soil. Certainly they were 
now masters of it, and it was entirely at their 
option whether the English should return to 


their habitations or not. It was, therefore, 


thought better to live peaceably, though in a 
sort of subjection. 


The action taken by Pendleton 
and the Massachusetts leaders gen- 
erally in 1668, in reducing Maine 
forcibly to, the Puritian jurisdiction 
was in direct contravention of the 
orders of the royal commission (Carr, 
Cartwright, and Maverick), who had 
set up a government favorable to the 
church of England for Maine,—one 
of the councilors appointed by them 
being Francis Hook of Kittery, who 
had married Maverick’s daughter. 
George Chalmers, who published in 
1782 his ‘‘ Political Annals of the 
Colonies,’’ states the case in regard 
to Maine less partially than most of 
our New England writers have, and 
says that but for the poverty of 
Charles II and his weakness of char- 
acter, both Maine and Massachusetts 
would have been made into royal 














PASSION. 


provinces before Pendleton’s death 
as New Hampshire was. Posterity 
has every reason to be grateful to 
Pendleton and his associates, who, 
by their vigor and prudence, which 
Chalmers, an opponent, praises, pre- 
vented the overthrow of the Puritan 
rule in New England before it had 
accomplished its full work. The 
separation of New Hampshire from 
Massachusetts, which Pendleton op 
posed, was, however, an important 
step in mitigation of the Puritan 
rigor, and gave to New Hampshire 
that sturdy independence of colonial 


and state character, which would 
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scarcely have been developed had we 
remained a part of the more compact 
and commercial colony and state of 
Massachusetts. Pioneer life, with 
the forest and its savage denizens on 
its near border, has been favorable to 
self-reliance and individual energy, 
such as Brian Pendleton and his con- 
temporaries displayed; while a cer- 
tain exemption from the dogmas and 
ecclesiastic surveillance both of the 
Calvinists and the Anglicans, has 
left the men and women of New 
Hampshire the freedom of their own 
spirits, and a broad outlook upon the 
world of daily life. 





PASSION. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 


Given a handful of clay and a rag, 
And we swell with the world’s conceit, 
And we sneer and scorn at the tare and tag 
That tides on the endless street ; 
For possession, the tyrant, has warped our minds 
That the world still pulses with other kinds. 


We dream in illusion’s most fateful light, 
We breathe in a perfumed air, 

And we have n’t a thought for the way that’s right, 
And we have n’t a sigh or a care: 

For the handful is made of a sensuous clay, 

And the rags have a gracefully clinging way. 


Into the gloom of an endless beat, 
Stricken we learn too late, 

That passion leads not into love's retreat, 
That the first is n’t always fate— 

And we batter and curse at the iron door, 

But the golden key turneth nevermore. 








A VALENTINE. 
By Hervey Lucius Woodward. 


From out my study window, 
I look across the street 
To where two little urchins 
Are playing in the sleet. 


A shadow in the doorway, 
The sound of tiny feet— 

I turn to greet my baby 
With rosy lips so sweet. 


‘“Papa! give Baby penny ?”’ 
(The little hand I press) 

‘* Buy valentine for Dolly ? 
She ’d like one, Pa, I guess.’ 


My hand seeks out my pocket,— 
A nickle bright I find 

And give it to my darling 
With pleasant words and kind. 


She leaves me in my study, 

A sunbeam pure and bright :— 
‘* Buy valentine for Dolly,’’ 

My dull eyes fill with light. 


In dreams of childish fancy 
I look into the storm, 

I see myself a boy again, 
I see a girlish form, 


I feel the exultation 
Of getting at the ‘‘ post,’’ 
A valentine from Mollie, 
The girl I love the most. 


. + * * 7 * 


My reverie is broken, 
Her form again I see 

And soon the little darling 
Has clambered to my knee. 


Then strangely soft and tender 
From lips pressed close to mine,— 
‘* Papa, Mama has sent me 
To be your valentine.’’ 


























PROF. LORIN L. DAME. 


Lorin L. Dame, principal of the Medford, Mass., high school, died at his home 
in that city, January 27. 

Professor Dame was a native of the town of Newmarket, born March 12, 1838. 
At an early age he removed with his parents to Lowell, where he received his early 
education, graduating from the Lowell high school. 

In 1856 he entered Tufts college, and graduated at the head of his class in 
1860, the present president, Elmer H. Capen, D. D., being one of his classmates. 
From 1860-’62 he was principal of-the Braintree high school, resigning in the lat- 
ter year to study law. After a year of study he was commissioned second lieuten- 
ant, and was instrumental in organizing the Fifteenth Massachusetts Cavalry. He 
was honored on the field of battle for gallantry, and came home at the close of the 
war in command of his regiment. 

From 1865-'68 he was principal of the Lexington high school, and during the 
next two years he held a similar position in the high school in Nantucket, which 
he resigned in 1870 to take charge of the Stoneham high school, a position he 
held till 1876, when he was chosen principal of the Medford high school. 

He was a trustee ot Tufts college, and a member of all the principal societies, 
including Phi Beta Kappa and Zeta Psi, in that institution, and also a member of 
numerous schoolmasters’ clubs, the Natural History society, Botanical club, Med- 
ford Historical society, the Royal Arcanum, and the Grand Army. 

He was an enthusiastic botanist, and a prolific writer on botanical subjects. 
In 1902 he received the degree of Sc. D. from Tufts college. 

He is survived by a widow and three daughters, Mrs. Bacon of Salt Lake City; 
Miss Ruth Dame, a sub-teacher in the Medford schools, and Miss Olive Dame, a 
student at Tufts college. 

ELBRIDGE P BROWN. 


Elbridge P. Brown, long a prominent citizen of Nashua, died at West Peabody, 
Mass., January 4, 1903. 

Mr. Brown was born in Cavendish, Vt., October 4, 1820, the son of Israel and 
Edith (Herrick) Brown. He was educated in the public schools of Warren and 
Rumney, and the seminary at Newbury, Vt. He went to Nashua in 1857, after a 
year passed in Madison, Wis. He was in the furniture and crockery business 
until 1872, and after that was engaged in the hardware business. In 1876 he was 
chosen treasurer of the City Savings bank, which position he held until 1891. 
He was treasurer of the Indian Head and Capital Insurance companies during 
their existence. Although a busy man he found time to serve the city, and was over- 
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seer of the poor, city marshal, and deputy sheriff. He was also an assessor and a 
representative to the legislature at different times. He was a member of Rising 
Sun lodge, A. F. and A. M., and a Scottish Rite Mason of the thirty-second degree, 
being a member of Edward A. Raymond consistory. He was a member of Penni- 
chuck lodge, I. O. O. F., and Nashua grange, P. of H. - For several years he had 
spent his winters in the South and the summers at The Weirs. He was visiting 
relatives in West Peabody, Mass., at the time of his death. 


HANSON BEEDE. 


Hanson Beede, one of the oldest and most prominent citizens of Meredith, 
who was born in Sandwich in 1810, died January 25, 1903. 

Mr. Beede went to Meredith in 1822, where he worked some years in a saw- 
mill. He then drove a stage thirteen years between Center Harbor and Fran- 
conia. Subsequently he was for a few years in Philadelphia, acting as agent for a 
railroad company. Returning to Meredith he was made deputy sheriff for Belknap 
county, and held this position twenty-seven years, being also deputy for Grafton 
and Carroll counties. During the War of the Rebellion he served as United 
States deputy marshal. 

He married, first, Miss Mary Ann Chase, by whom he had five children, two 
of whom survive—Mrs. Anna B. Pratt and Miss Elbra M. Beede of Boston; sec- 
ond, in 1858, Miss Sarah E. Hackett, who survives him. 


CONVERSE COLE. 


Converse Cole, long a prominent citizen of Plainfield, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. C. M. Fay, in Clinton, Mass., December 13, 1902. 

He was born in the village of Meriden, in the town of Plainfield, September s, 
1829, was educated at Kimball Union academy in his native village, and pursued 
the business of a merchant tailor. Politically he was a Democrat, and as such 
represented Plainfield in the legislature in 1871 and 1872. He had been a deacon 
of the Baptist church in Meriden since 1856, and leader of the choir more than 
fifty years. 

In 1848 he married Mary A. Winkley, who, with four children, Prof. Samuel C. 
of Boston, Darwin B. of Leominster, Mass., and Ida M., wife of C. M. Fay of Clin- 
ton, and Miss Flora A. of Boston, survive him. 


GEORGE N. GAGE, M. D. 


Dr. George N. Gage, who died at East Washington, January 10, 1903, was a 
native of that place, born November 27, 1854, a son of Isaac N. and Lucy H. 
(Fiske) Gage. 

He spent his early life upon the farm, except when absent in attendance at dif- 
ferent academical institutions. He graduated from the Boston University Medi- 
cal school in 1877, and after a short season of practice at Red Wing, Minn., lo- 
cated in his native village, where he continued in practice till deathh He wasa 
modest but public-spirited citizen, and a loyal son of his native town. He con- 
tributed the genealogy chapter to the history of Washington. He married, No- 
vember 29, 1883, Ella F. Brockway, who survives him with one son. 
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HON. JOHN WHITAKER. 


Hon. John Whitaker, a native of Hopkinton, born in 1835, long a prominent 
resident of Penacook, died at his home in the latter village January 20, 1903. 

Mr. Whitaker was for some years in the livery business, then long extensively 
engaged in lumbering, and for some years past engaged in steamboating on the 
Contoocook. He was an active Republican, and represented his ward in both 
branches of the Concord city government and in the legislature, and his district in 
the state senate in 1893. In 1860 he married Miss Frances Caldwell, who sur- 
vives him. 

DR. JOHN F. THOMPSON. 


Dr. John Fletcher Thompson, born in Irasburg, Vt., February 18, 1823, died 
in Lisbon, December 19, 1902. 

Dr. Thompson was the son of Dr. Benjamin F. and Rebecca (Powers) Thomp- 
son, and removed with them, in his childhood, to the town of Monroe, and subse- 
quently to Lisbon. He was a practitioner of the eclectic school, and followed his 
profession in Lisbon more than fifty years with success. Politically he was a 
Democrat. In December, 1851, he married Eliza J. Morse, who survives him, 
with two children—Mayo H. Thompson and Mrs. Mary Lathrop. 


REV. JOHN W. BEAN. 


Rev. John Wesley Bean, a well-known Methodist clergyman, born in Salisbury, 
June 17, 1836, died at North Salem, January 23, 1903. 

Mr. Bean was educated at the Methodist Biblical institute in Concord, and or- 
dained to the ministry at Lisbon, April, 1869. He joined the New Hampshire 
Conference in 1871, and was made an elder in 1875. He preached at various 
stations in the conference till 1899, when he took a supernumerary relation. He 
was supplying at North Salem at the time of his death. 


HARRISON ROWE. 


Harrison Rowe, a prominent citizen of Kensington, and a native of that town, 
a son of William Rowe, born April 17, 1840, died November 27, 1902. 

He was a leading farmer and prominent citizen of the town, and spent his life 
on the old homestead. In politics he was an active Democrat and represented his 
town in the legislature in 1891. He was also active in the management of the 
Rockingham Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Exeter. He was twice mar- 
ried; first to Miss Augusta Tuck of Bangor, Me., who died some six years since, 


and afterward to Mrs. Harriet Armstrong, who survives. He left no children. 











EDITOR’S AND PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The greatest problem with which the 
legislature has to deal is what is known 
as the “liquor question.” The com- 
mittee on liquor laws has the main bur- 
den to bear in evolving, from all the 
diverse bills and views presented, such 
a measure as shall meet the approbation 
of a majority of the members of the two 
branches. If it shall be found pos- 
sessed of wisdom and discrimination suf- 
ficient to this task, it will have met ex- 
pectations which only the most sanguine 
entertain. 


There was a somewhat aggravating 
as well as amusing mistake in the make- 
up of the article upon the “ Constitu- 
tional Convention,” in the last issue of 
The Granite MonruHLy, whereby the 
half-tone portraits of Rev. David H. 
Evans of North Hampton and Hon. 
Edwin F. Jones of Manchester (both 
fine looking men, but scarcely to be 
taken the one for the other, even in a 
crowd) were inadvertently transposed, 
each appearing with the name of the 
other underneath. Such mistakes some- 
times occur, but they are always a source 
of greater annoyance to the publishers 
than to the parties themselves: 


One of the most interesting matters 
with which the present legislature has 
to deal, though not a question of gov- 
ernmental policy, is the question of 
what shall be done in the line of New 
Hampshire representation at the St. 
Louis exposition next year, which must 
now be provided for if anything at all is 
to be done. There may be differences 


of opinion as to the advisibility of mak- 
ing any agricultural exhibit in this great 
center of the nation’s agricultural wealth ; 
but there is no difference upon the propo- 
sition that everything reasonable and 
proper should be done to present the 
scenic attractions of the state, and call 
national to the advantages 
which New Hampshire presents as a 
summer resort. 


attention 


Two New Hampshire cities—Concord 
and Nashua—wiil fiftieth 
anniversary of their organization during 
the present year. 


observe the 


A bill has already 
been passed by the legislature now in 
session, authorizing Nashua to appro- 
priate money for this purpose, and one 
has been introduced, and will unques- 
tionably pass, conferring similar author- 
ity upon the Concord city government. 
It is not known as yet at what particu- 
lar time in the year the formal celebra- 
tions will occur. The Concord charter 
March, and that of 
Nashua in June, 1853. 


was adopted in 
Arrangements 
certainly will not be perfected for the 
Concord celebration on the precise date 
of the charter anniversary, as there will 
not be time therefor; and a very sensi- 
ble and practical suggestion is that both 
be held at some time during “Old Home 
Week,” which opens on the third Satur- 
day in August. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the two cities, living abroad, 
would then find double reason for home 
coming, and would unquestionably re- 
turn in goodly numbers, and the demon- 
strations be made more successful than 
would be the case at any other period 
during the year. 











Granite Street Bridge, Mancheste 
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